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NGLISH Liberty would aQually 1 be what 
it appears to the ignorant, a mere chi- 
mera, if the laws of that country did not act 
with the ſame vigour NOR the . as 
the people. | | 
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An inſraction of them, whether it is in re- 


gard to property or life, is puniſhed without 


any reſpect to the rank or fortune of the cul- 


prit; and although no bounds are ſet by the 
conſtitution to the mercy of the king, yet he 
never protects thoſe criminals who, ſurrounded 


with titles and dignities, imagine that they are 
thereby ſheltered from the puniſhment which 


the law denounces againſt their actions. It 
is indeed certain that in England, as in all 


other countries, a thouſand machines may be 
put in -motion, and a multitude of intrigues 
practiſed to blind the eyes of the monarch, 
and procure pardon for criminals of diſtinction; 


this is a cuſtom which neither the ſovereign 


nor the legiſlature can aboliſh without over= 
turning the conſtitution, 


1 ſhall produce ſome examples of this im- 
partiality from the hiſtory of our own times, 
a method which I igtend to purſue as often 
as poſſible in the courſe of this work, and 
which is undoubtedly more entertaining and 
inſtructive, than long and fatiguing arguments, 
Among other advantages it will enable the 
reader to ſupply my incapacity by allowing 
him to form his own judgment on facts, for 
the authenticity of Which I pledge myſelf. 

| Every 
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Every doll knows that * the battle of 
Culloden many noblemen were executed for 
their attachment to the houſe of Stuart; but 
for more than a century before that no peer 
of the realm had been condemned to death 
for any other crime than treaſon. 


The earl of Ferrers, uncle to the preſent 


lord of that name, about twenty-eight years 


ſince offered a melancholy inſtance of ſuch a 
caſe by murdering his ſteward, not in the heat 
of paſſion, but in a cool premeditated manner. 
As he lived ſome time after the wound, his 
Lordſhip ſent for a ſurgeon, who finding that 
it was mortal, informed a magiſtrate of the cir- 
cumſtance. The earl was upon this arreſted 
and carried to the tower of London. As every 
citizen has a right to be tried by his equals, 
and the peers of England are a diſtin body, 
the Houſe of Lords are conſequently ſole judges 
in this kind of proceſs. On theſe occaſions 


they are all ſummoned, not as legiſlators, but as 


members of a judicial tribunal, and their aſ- 
ſemblies are not convoked in the uſual place, 
but in Weſtminſter-hall, which is more com- 


modious on account of its ſituation and im- | 


menſe ſpacè. | TD. 
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1 
This was the auguſt tribunal which took 


cognizance of the proceſs againſt lord Fer- 
rers, and condemned him by an unanimous de- 
cree, The laws ordain that the body of a 
murderer ſhall be anatomiſed, and this circum- 
ſtance afflicted him in a very ſenſible manner, 
He heard his ſentence pronounced with the 
utmoſt ' compoſure ; but when that part which 
mentioned his diſſection was read, he inftantly 
exclaimed © God forbid ”” It was in vain 
that he requeſted to be beheaded inſtead of 
being hanged on a gibbet; he deſired to die 
in the tower where his anceſtor the earl of 
Eſſex had been executed, but he was told that 
he muſt prepare to ſuffer at Tyburn in com- 
mon with the vileſt criminals. 


The only favour"they would grant him was 
to. allow the uſe of his own carriage in the 
journey inſtead of being drawn in a cart: an 
indulgence which Dodd and others afterwards 
experienced, 


He accordingly repaired to Tyburn in a 
mourning coach, his horſes covered with crape, 
and his ſervants clothed in black, On his 

arrival 
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arrival be mounted the ſcaffold, and was obliged 
to remain there a whole hour with the rope 
about his neck. This period being elapſed, one 
of the ſheriffs who accompanied him men- 
tioned that his time was expired, and took leave 
of him. His lordſhip on this immediately took 
a leap; the ſcaffold was removed, and the body 
left ſuſpended in the air. 


The corpſe was afterwards carried to Sur- 
geon's Hall, where it was expoſed naked for 
three whole days, that the law might be ful- 
filled in every point, The hangman ſhewed 
che rope with which he had been executed, 
and ſuch is always tie folly of the people, that 
many thouſands paid a ſhilling apiece for the 
fight of it. The body was afterwards depoſited 
in the family vault, and the brother of the 
defunct immediately took the title. 


The peereſſes enjoy the ſame privileges in 
regard to trial as the peers themſeives, and it 
was in recollection of this that an illuſtrious 
* princeſs thrown into priſon a few years ſince, 
and dubious of her deſtiny, exclaimed, « Why 


« am I not in my own dear country, where 


® The late queen of Denmark. 
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« my trial would have been conducted publicly, 
and by the moſt noble judges!“ 


It was in the year 1776 that the ducheſs 
of Kingſton was accuſed of bigamy, while ſhe 
was at Rome. At the firſt news of it, ſhe 
immediately departed for England, notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe was ſick, and even obliged to perform 
the journey in a litter, Soon after her arrival 
her trial commenced. I had the ſatisfaction of 
being a witneſs to this ſingular ſpectacle, which 
not. a little reſembled the pomp with which 
divine: ſervice is performed in catholic countries. 
Foreigners ridiculed the Engliſh for treating 

ſuch trifling matters with ſo much importance, 
while engaged in an unfortunate war ; it was 
however impoſſible, without overturning the very 
foundation of the conftitution, to refuſe to hear. 
her accuſer or deny herſelf the privilege of 
defending her cauſe before that tribunal which 
her rank aſſigned to her. The trial was pub- 
lic and attended with the uſual ceremonies, 
but with an uncommon concourſe. of people. 


The preſident whom the king appoints for 
the occaſion, bears the title of the Lord High 
Steward, a very eminent dignity, and which 
ends with the trial, The chancellor was in- 
veſted 
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veſted with this dignity, perhaps the greateſt in 
the world, and preſided holding a long taper 
wand in his hand as a mark of his office. 
Weſtminſter-hall, the height of which is ſu- 
perior to moſt 'churches, allowed ample room 
for the amphitheatres which were erected on 
the occaſion. The ſeats and boxes appropri- 
ated to the royal family, the peereſſes, the mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, &c; were co- 
vered with' the richeſt tapeſtry. It ſeemed to 
be a general gala; the paſſages were guarded- 
with. ſoldiers, . who do not- uſually: appear on 
theſe occaſions : the peers, to the number of al- 
moſt two hundred, the biſhops and the judges 
in their robes, forming a ſemicircle, toge- 
ther with. the high-ſteward at the foot of a 
throne erected for the king, although he is 
never preſent, - formed altogether a ſuperb and 
elegant appearance. At ſ6me- diſtance a large 
table was placed for the ſecretaries of this great 
tribunal, and the centre of- the circle was re- 
ſerved for the accuſers and the accuſed. The 
ducheſs had two of her women attending on 
her, a phyſician, a ſurgeon, an apothecary, a 
ſecretary, and ſix advocates. She was dreſſed 
in blaek, and her conduct, which was at once 
firm and noble throughout the whole, gained 
her the admiration of all the ſpectators. She 
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herſelf addreſſed the aſſembly with an inimi- 
table dignity. Nevertheleſs ſhe was convicted 
by tne . peers, who gave their judgment by 
riſing up one after the other, and with their 
hands on their breaſts declaring on their ho- 
nours that ſhe was guilty. The youngeſt baron 
begins, and they riſe in the order of rank and 


Crea tion. 


The puniſhment inflicted by the law for bi- 


gamy is a red hot iron applied to the hand; 


the nobility however are exempted by an an- 
cient privilege. The counſel for the ducheſs 
claimed this as a right, and the adverſe party 
denied it: it was then that for the firſt time this 
unfortunate woman ſeemed to loſe her reſolu- 
tion. She fainted and was carried away. She 
was at laſt allowed this favour, and eſcaped 
with a reprimand from the Lord High Steward, 


who concluded with an obſervation “ that this 


was the laſt time when ſhe could experience 
this indulgence,” 


Such was the concluſion of this fingular 


| proceſs, which laſted fix days. Theſe ſix days 


ſeemed to be a feſtival to the whole nation. Al- 
though the court did not fit till ten o'clock, the 
hall was full by five in the morning. There 

: were 


. 


were even ladies who repaired thither by 
break of day, magnificently dreſſed and orna- 
mented with jewels, and remained till five at 
night. As it happened in the ſummer, a pe- 
riod when all the gentry are in the country, 
thouſands were continually arriving from the 
remoteſt corners of the kingdom. "Thoſe who 
had not tickets, offered for them twelve, fif- 
teen, and even twenty guineas apiece. A 
lady, who after all her endeavours could not 
procure one, being quite inconſolable for the bad 
ſucceſs of her attempts, avowed in- company 
that ſhe would ſooner facrifice. fifty guineas 
than not be a ſpectator. The. ducheſs, on hearing 
of this ardent curioſity, obſerved, © If this lady 
« longs ſo much to be in the hall, I am diſ- 
« poſed to reſign my place to ber for nothing, 
« and ſhe will not then fail to ſee and be ſeen 
« by all the. world.” She. well knew that it 
was only the vanity of ſhewing herſelf that tor-. 
mented her countrywoman, and not a wiſh to 
behold a ſcene which; although very intereſt- 
ing, had nothing agreeable in it. This kind 
of trial is peculiar to the nobility, and coſts 


an immenſe ſum to government. 8 


It was alſo during my ſtay in London that 
B 5 Sayre 
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Sayre the banker was accuſed of high-treaſon. 
This gentleman, who is a native of America, 
is well known in the north of Germany, by 
his intrigues there in favour of his country- 
men. He is now ſettled at George-Town in 
Maryland. He was an inhabitant of London, 
and in high reputation, when he had the auda- 
city, at the beginning of the American conteſt, | 
to attempt the execution of a project at once. 
raſh and imprudent. As almoit | the whole na- 
tion was diſcontented during that unfortunate 
war, he reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the 
perſen of the king, carry him to the Tower, 
and keep him priſoner there until he had agreed 
to whatever was propoſed to him. For this 
purpoſe he makes the neceſſary arrangements. He 
communicates part of his plan to Richardſon, a 
captain of the guards, and requeſts his aſſiſt- 
ance, That officer promiſes to conſider of it, 
and repairs inſtantly to the ear] of Rochford, 
one of the ſecretaries of ftate, to whom he 
recounts the ſingular propoſition that had been 
made to him, and confirms the truth of it by 
an oath, As this attempt was high treaſon, 
that miniſter imagined that it was his duty to 
take immediate cognizance of it, He accord- 
' ingly iſſues a warrant, Sayre is apprehended 
aud conducted to his houſe, 


In 
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In the mean time the ſecretary of ſtate hav- 
ing ſent for fir John Fielding, and procured 
the attendance of Richardſon, began the ea- 
mination 3 the priſoner however was too cun- 
ning to ſay any thing before the arrival of his 
counſel, to whom he had found means to ſend 
a note, e him of his ſitu ation. 


— 


He was 2666/Aniflaten in-ue coi of that 
gentleman, who, throwing himſelf into a car- 
riage as ſoon as he received the letter, made 
ſo much haſte that he arrived a few minutes 
after the priſoner. He immediately requeſts to 
ſpeak with Sayre; but tlie miniſter, on being 
informed of his buſineſs, refuſes to permit an 
interview, This anſwer provokes the barriſter,” | 
who immediately ſends word that he infifted on 
ſeeing his _—_ and muſt ſpeak to him that 
very moment. What recompenſe would the 
boldneſs of this gentleman have met with in 
any other country? Such a meſſage to a ſecretary / 
of ſtate armed with ſuch an extenſive authority, 
in his own houſe, and in an affair of high 
treaſon ! the moſt moderate would without doubt 


have ordered him to be n out of the" 
window. 23, $113 95 | | 


In England, where nobody is above the laws, 
B 6 | and 
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and where the moſt powerful dare not to 
infringe them with impunity, they regulate their 
matters in another manner. 8 

Ei G2 


The counſel was immediately introduced, and 


he publicly informs the priſoner, that he ought 
not to anſwer to any interrogatories in that 


houſe. Sayre on this turning towards his Lord- 
ſhip obſerves, that he will follow the opi- 


nion of his lawyer, and that, as it was intirely 


— 


uſeleſs, he beſeeched him to aſk no more queſ- 


tions. On this the miniſter commits him 


to the Tower. Bail is offered and refufed. , How- 


ever, at the end of fix days he is ſet at li- N 
berty, as the policy of the ſtate did not then 
admit of his trial. Sayre however had no mo- 


tives to prevent him from proſecuting the mi- 
niſter: he zccuſes him of having arreſted him 


without ſufficient cauſe, affirms that the war- 


rant was. illegal, commences an action for falſe 


| impriſonment, and a verdict is found againſt 


the ſecretary of ſtate for three thouſand pounds. 


The power of the laws and the extent of 
Engliſh liberty was never better illuſtrated than 
in the ſuit between the count de Guerchy 
and the chevalier d'Eon, As a particular ac- 
ceunt of this has never reached Germany, and 

the 
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the chevalier, with whom I was intimately ac- 
quainted, is not unknown there, it may not be 
improper here to mention ſome of the Charac- 
teriſtic traits * this gular being. PN 


D*Eon had Sid Aflinguilhed himſelf by 
his military and political - talents at the courts 
of Warſaw and St. Peterſburgh, when he was 
ſent to London with count de Guerchy, in the 
year 1763, in quality of ſecretary of legation. 
Soon after his arrival, the count, who was 
ambaſſador from France, returned to ſpend a 
few months at Paris, confiding the care of 
every thing to the chevalier, who was inveſted 
with the rank- and title of miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of London. His tranſ- 
actions in that ſtation having given great um- 
brage to the ambaſſador, he on his return teſtified 
his diſpleaſure, This- was ſoon followed by 
an entire rupture. Both of them complain to 
their court. The friends of the count were 
more powerful at Verſailles than thoſe of the 
chevalier ; perhaps he had alſo the better cauſe ; | 
however, it is certain that his antagoniſt was diſ- 
graced. Thinking that he had now no occaſion 
to preſerve moderation, the chevalier ſoon broke 
all thoſe ties by which he was connected with 
France. His reſentment, which knew no bounds, 


made 
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made him even diſcover thoſe ſtate ſecrets which 
had been conſided to his honour. He ſpoke 
openly concerning the late peace, affirmed that 
it had been purchaſed for money, mentioned 
the traitors, and even the ſums that had been 
paid. A ſpeech of this kind muſt neceſſa- 
rily excite the moſt lively ſenſations. It was 
not however thought proper to inſtitute a ſuit 
againſt him, and his aſſertion was treated as an 
atrocious , calumny. D' Eon, to filence ſuch in- 
famous reports, offered to adduce irrefragable 
teſtimony, and beſides to particulariſe the very 
ſums that had been ſent from France to Eng- 


land for that purpoſe. This iatrepid conduct 


immediately abaſhed thoſe concerned in this diſ- 
honourable affair, and d'Eon was induced to 
concealment by a propoſition not very ungrate- 


ful to the deranged ſtate of his finances. It 


is well known that after this he lived ſeveral 
years in London perfectly at his caſe, 


But his ſituation was no ways to be envied. 
The court of St. James's and its partiſans hated 
him as a traitor, who had been inſtigated to 
perfidy by the moſt venal motives. The peo - 
ple deſpiſed him for deviating from his reſo- 
lutions on account of the moſt diſhonourable 
impulſe ; they ſaid that he onght to have told 

| all 
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all or nothing. - The juſt reſentment -of the 
court of France, which left him every thing to 
apprehend, added not a little to his ſolicitude. 
He was obliged to be always on his guard; 
and was ſo fearful of being carried off, that 
he never went out on an evening unleſs accom- 
panied by his friends. By this prudent: con- 
duct he fruſtrated many projects which were 
formed againſt him with equal art and boldneſs. 


I ſhall not pretend to decide whether it is 
true or not that they tried to take him off by 
poiſon, It is however certain that he com- 
plained loudly of the count de Guerchy, who 


he ſaid had made ſuch an attempt in his own 
houſe. 


He himſelf applied to a juſtice of the peace, 
gave information of the circumſtance, ſwore to 
the facts, and promiſed to adduce proofs, 'T his 
was in order to commence a criminal proceſs. 
againſt the count, who unfortunately thought 
himſelf, as ambaſſador from a peaceful monarch, 
entirely out of the reach of the laws. He 
even ridiculed ſuch of his friends as teſtified; 
any inquietude on the occaſion, imagining that 
his rank and high favour at court would en- 
tirely ſhelter him from proſecution, He was 

| however 
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however cited before a juſtice, and according 
to cuſtom was obliged to appear in perſon. 
This ſuppoſed inſult put him into a rage, and 
he immediately went to the miniſter, whoſe un- 
eaſineſs not a little diſconcerted the poor count, 
who meaſuring the power of a king of Eng- 
land by that of his own ſovereign, expected 
nothing but a little pleaſantry from the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, The term when he was obliged 
to make his appearance was ſhort ; every thing 
0 that could be dene in his favour was put in 
nl practice to prolong it, and thus the miniſter 


Y 


ch 
ions 


if plenipotentiary of his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
* gained ſufficient time to leave London in the 
1 night and eſcape to Calais. The chagrin occa- 

10 ſioned by this ſad cataſtrophe brought him in 
" 2 ſhort time to the grave. 

4 
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i: The chevalier d'Eon remained in London 
9 till the year 1777, when ſome doubts having 
5 ariſen concerning the ſex of this extraordinary 
4 perſon, ſeveral policies were opened, and a pro- 
if digious number of betts made on the ſubject. 
i Piqued at theſe doubts, the chevalier mentioned 
in the public papers that he would ſatisfy the 
whole world whether he was male or female 
on a certain day; and * fixed the 
_ time and place, BOY ee 16.99% ee 
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It was a coffee houſe in the city that he ap- 
pointed for the exhibition of this ſingular ſcene 
to the curious. The concourſe was prodigious. 
D'Eon appears clothed in the uniform of a 
captain of the French cavalry, and decorated 
with the crols of St. Louis. He addreſſes 
himſelf to the aſſembly, and informs them that 
he is of the ſex whoſe appearance he aſſumes, 
and that he comes prepared to prove his aſ- 
ſertion either with his word or his cane. | 


The boldneſs of this ſpeech had different ef- 
fects on the auditory, ſome praiſed and others 
laughed at it; but the greateſt part of the 
ſpectators heard with the utmoſt coldneſs the 
menace of the chevalier, who, perceiving that 
no perſon choſe to accept the challenge, re- 
turned in triumph. It is nevertheleſs certain, 
that, to determine the betts, which amounted to 
almoſt a millios ſterling, he was promiſed very 
large ſums of money if he would unequivoca- 
bly unveil the myſtery. I myſelf know that 
they offered him thirty thouſand pounds fterling, 
which they were prepared to pay in ready mo- 
ney. Such a propoſition was very tempting ; and 
I am ſure the chevalier would have diſcloſed 
the ſecret for a great deal leſs, if he had not 


been 
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been obliged to ſubmit to the indelicate 'ig- 
ſpection of ſuch a number of grape. 


As he refuſed to accede to the propoſal, 
this uncertainty continued till his departure for 
France, when two of his countrymen ſwore that 
1 the chevalier was a woman, and this deter- 
4 mined many wagers. But thoſe who had large 
ſtakes would not allow their teſtimony was 
V1 valid, although one of them, who pretended to 
* be a phuyſician, affirmed, that he had cured d'Eon 
0 - of a certain diſeaſe ; in fine, the generality of 
| mankind are not even now agreed concerning 
* the ſex of this ſingular being. 


| Would it not be childiſh to believe that a 
fl perſon, who by nature and inclination had ſuch 
a near reſemblance to our ſex, belonged to the 
other? The habit of a woman, which the 
chevalier is now obliged to- wear by order 
of the king of France, and which is diſ- 
1 | guſting to him, cannot prove any thing. The 
| farces daily ated in courts are ſo various, and 
| the occaſion of them often ſo impenetrable, that 
Il the change of dreſs is not to be regarded. I 
a confefs that every circumſtance in the life of this 
I ſingular perſon is wonderful and extraordt- 
nary. 
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nary. After having been guilty of the moſt 
perfidious treaſon againft his native country, and 
when the baſtile ſeemed ready to entomb him 
in one of its dungeons, he not only receives 
his pardon, but a penſion of four thouſand livres 
a year, and that too at a time when, en - 
tirely forgotten, he could no longer hurt the 
court of France. It is pretended that he 
had lived in great intimacy with Louis XV. 
who kept up a conſtant correſpondence with 
him, and that it was on condition of deliver» 
ing up his letters that he eſcaped puniſhment. 
But how can we reconcile this circumſtance with 
his treaſon ? Is it, poſſible that the French 
miniſter ſhould have been ignorant of his ſex, 
When at thirty-ſix years of age he employed 
him at the'court of London ? The ſucceſs of 
a miniſterial intrigue,.it is true, has often de- 
pended on a diſguiſe of this kind 5 but it is 
inconceivable that in the preſent times, and dur- 
ing the adminiſtration of a duke de Choiſeul, 
the court of Verſailles would have nominated 
a woman for her miniſter plenipotentiary to a 
great nation ſuch as England. It is alſo certain 
that d'Eon entered the college of Mazarine at 
Paris at twelve years of age, and was educated 
there. A gentleman who is at prefent a con- 
ſiderable merchant in London, and who was 

brought 
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brought up at the ſame ſeminary with him, 
betted twenty thouſand pounds that his ſchool- 
fellow was a man, His reaſons were undoubt- 
edly convincing. The mother and the relations 


muſt ſurely have known the ſex of d'Eon. 
What mother could have been ſo inconſiderate 


as to leave a young girl at the age of twelve 


to the mercy of ſo many boys? A miracle 
only could conceal ſuch a circumſtance, and it 
ſeems that this miracle happened. Neither the 
amuſements of a forward child nor the ſuppo- 
ſitions of the maſters ever made this ſtrange diſco- 
very. D'Eon was even admitted in London 
to a ſociety, which, whatever regard in other 


| reſpects it may evince towards the female fex, 


yet never entruſts them with their ſecrets. In 
the year 19770 he was deputy grand maſter of 
the French lodge.of free maſons, a body which 
at that time were quoted as a model, on ac- 


count of the ſtrictneſs of their rules. 


F have thought it my duty to ſtate my ſen- 
timents on this ſingular affair, becauſe it ſeems 
to me never to have been before conſidered in 
the ſame point of view. My own knowledge, 
conſidering my intimacy with the chevalier, is 
very limited, and I think that the uucer- 
tainty of all impartial perſons is fully juſtified” 

| until 


5 
until authentic proofs ſhall hereafter tear away 
the veil which till conceals the truth. 


I cannot conclude the hiſtory of the cheva- 
lier without ſaying ſomething of his antagoniſt 
Monſ. de Morande ; a perſon well known by 
the ſingularity of his adventures. Having made 
ſome miſtakes in Paris for which he was ſeat to 
priſon, he went to England on his releaſe, and 
publiſhed a book, which at that time made a great 
noiſe, entitled Le Gazetier Cuiraſs?, or Scandalous 
| Anecdotes of the Court of France, written in a 
free country, an hundred miles diflant from the 
Baſtile. Soon after this he wrote the Memoirs of | 
the Counteſs Dubarry, and ſent a copy of the 
manuſcript to herſelf, offering to ſuppreſs it 
for 2000 louis d'ors. That lady was fo much 
afraid of the publication of it, that ſhe ſent the 
celebrated Beaumarchais to London, who con- 
cluded an agreement with the author, for a 
yearly penſion payable in London, which was 
luckily for him ſigned by Louis XV. a few 
weeks before his demiſe. This gentleman was 
one of the witneſſes who were examined cons 
cerning the {cx of the chevalier, 


The fate of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who 
was ſacrificed to the laws of his country» is 
worthy 


33 
worthy of a place in chis work. I myſelf was 
witneſs to two affecting ſcenes occaſioned by 
this event, for I was preſent at his trial, and 
attended alſo when ſentence of death was pro- 
nounced againſt him. This man was of a 
Noble and intereſting appearance, reſpectable on 
account of his profeſſion, his eloquence, and 
his diſtinguiſhed talents. The Judges, the jury, 
the counſel, the ſpectators, all the world was 
bathed in tears. The prifoner alſo wept. © I 
« deſpiſe,” ſaid he, © that ſtoic firmneſs which 
* contemns death; it is a pagan virtue, in which 
« ] would not glory. I love life, and I am 
« ſorry to die.” | 


This unfortunate man always flattered him- 
ſelf with the hope of a pardon, and his nu- 
merous friends intereſted themſelves for this 
purpoſe with the ſame warmth as if the ſafety 
of the nation depended on his life. The jury 
who tried him recommended him to the mercy 
of the ſovereign; whole corporations, the city 
of London itſelf preſented a petition in his fa- 
vour ; the newſpapers were every day filled 
with the good actions he had performed, and 
quoted the. moſt intereſting paſſages in his ſer- 
mons. His writings were collected and re- 
printed ; ; the poets ſung his praiſes, and in fine 

every 
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every thing was practiſed to excite the ſym- 
pathy of the nation for a criminal ſo much 
beloved. Having ſucceeded, his partiſans drew 
up a petition to the king, and never before 
was ſuch a one ſeen in England. It was car- 
ried by a porter who bent under the load, for 
it took up twenty-nine yards of parchment, and 
was ſigned by twenty-three thouſand houſekeep- 
ers. It is however remarkable that the great 
merchants and other people of condition would 
not ſubſcribe to this petition, which did not 
ſucceed, as the council reſolved that it was not 


proper on this occaſion to extend the royal cle- 
mency. 


Dodd. himſelf attempted to procure the com- 


miſeration of Lord Mansfield, by a letter couched - 


in the moſt affectigg language. As it never has 
been Frome I ſhall inſert it here. 


My Lord, 


But a few days, and the lot of the moſt 
unhappy of created beings will be decided for 
ever. I know the weight of your Lordſhip's 
opinion. It is that which will undoubtedly de- 
.cide, whether I am to die an ignominious 
death, or drag out the reſt of my life in diſ- 
honourable baniſnment. O my Lord! do not 

5 rebuſe 


* 
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| refuſe to hear what I in my humility dare to 
oppoſe to the ſeverity of the laws. 


I feel bow frightful my crime is; the ſen- 
tence which condemns me is bur too juſt: I 
however flatter myſelf, that, amidſt all the re- 
proaches caft againſt meon account of my crime, it 
will ſtil] be remembered how uſeful my charitable 


endeavours have been to that very ſociety which 


I have injured. I afk for nothing but the pre- 
ſervation of my life, a life which I ſhall drag 
ont in diſhonour, and perhaps in miſery ! Have 

compaſſion, my Lord, on a man covered with 
infamy, without fortune, and without reſource, 
but not however without fear at caſting his 


eyes towards the abyſs of eternity ! 


However great that miſery which will be 
my lot, yet ſtill allow me to live, That very 
miſery under which I ſhall languiſh the reſt of 
my days will forewarn all thoſe who are wit- 
neſſes of it, to beware of indulging their paſ- 


ſions, and to guard againſt a fatal vanity and 


a ſpirit of diſſipation. 


For the laſt time, I conjure you, my Lord, 
to ſuffer me to live; and when you ſee me 
paſſing from the 9 dungeon which now 

| encloſes 


1 


encloſes me, to an ignominious exile, be aſſured 
that juſtice will be ſufficiently ſatisfied by the 
ſufferings of him who is, 
My lord, 
Newgate, Your lordſhip's 
June 11, 1777. Moſt humble ſuppliant, 
WILLIAM DODD. 


This letter did not prevent lord Mansfield 
from giving his opinion, that Dodd ought not 
to be pardoned. The reaſons which he ad- 
duced were convincing :; thoſe very reaſons alſo 
inclined the king to refuſe a pardon, in 1783, 
to Ryland the celebrated engraver, whom he 
loved and patroniſed. 


The friends of Dr. Dodd, ſeeing that all 
their ſolicitations were in vain, formed the pro- 
ject of reſtoring him to life after his execution. 
The delinquent was in all human probability 
made acquainted with the ſcheme, as he be- 
ſought the hangman after he mounted the lad- 
der that he would not draw his feet; a cere- 
mony which is very common, and which the 
ſpectators themſelves often do out of compaſ- 
fon, After he had hung the uſual time his 
friends took the body, as is always allowed 
when the criminal has not been a murderer. A 
Vol. II. C | moucning- 
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mourning-coach was in readineſs to receive it : 
it was placed in a coffin without a lid, and 
brought with the utmoſt ſpeed to the houſe 
of one of his acquaintances, where a phyſician 
uſed all the ſecrets of his profeſſion for its 
reſuſcitation ; but all his efforts were unſuc- 
ceſsful. 


As my ſole intention in recounting theſe tranſ- 
actions is to give, by an authentic recital of 
facts, a juſt idea of the preſent ſtate of the 
laws of Epgland, and the made of putting them 
in execution, I will here recite an event that 
happened in London in the year 1778, and of 
which, to my great aſtoniſhment, I myſelf was a 


witneſs. 


A young man twenty years of age was con- 
demned to death on the evidence of a highway- 
man, who accuſed him of being an accomplice. 
His own bad character and the teſtimony of the 
robber, accompanied with all the requiſite proofs, 
ſeemed to leave no doubt of his guilt. The 


unhappy wretch was in conſequence of this con- 


ducted in a cart to Tyburn, with ſome other 
criminals. He remained with the rope about his 
neck, according to the permiſſion which the law 
allows, one whole hour at the foot of the gibbet. 

| I During 
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During that hour the culprit is permitted to ſay 
whatever he chooſes: were he to utter high - 
treaſon againſt the ſovereign, or inflame the peo- 
ple to a revolt, it would be illegal to prevent 
him. They think humanity requires that ſuch 
an alleviation ſhould be permitted to one who 
is about to be launched out of the world by a 
violent death. There are actually a great many 
men, who on this {ad occaſion experience a cer- 
tain pleaſure in communicating thoſe ſentiments 
with which they are affected. Lord Lovat, who 
after the rebellion in Scotland periſhed on a ſcaf- 
fold, made uſe of this privilege. He 'declared 
that George II. had no right to the crown, 
which belonged to the pretender alone ; and ad- 
ded, it was with great pleaſure that he was 
then about to ſhed his blood for his lawful ſo- 
vereign. 25 | 


The young man whom I have juſt mentioned 
ſaid not a word, but, trembling with fear, fat 
expectant of the awful period which was to put 
an end to his exiſtence. The fatal moment at 
laſt arrives, and every thing is prepared ; when 
his accuſer, turning towards Villette the chaplain 
of Newgate, who is obliged to accompany the 
criminals to Tyburn, declares in the moſt ſolemn 
manner that the poor young man was innocent, 

| C 2 and 


and that he had been led away by the ſpirit of 
revenge to fabricate a ſtory on purpoſe to pro- 
cure his death. This declaration made all the 


ſpectators tremble; but the ordinary, who was 
accuſtomed to this kind of ſcenes, anſwered 


coldly, that it was now too late to retract. 


In the mean time the people began to mur- 
mur, and ſome reſpectable perſons addreſſed 
themſelves to the under-ſheriff, who officiated 


in the abſence of his principal. 


He having heard nothing of the confeſſion, 
was about to give the fatal ſignal; the con- 
ductor of the cart had his whip uplifted in 
the air, and the cries and prayers of the un- 
happy wretch were till ſounding in the ears 
of the aſſiſtants, when all of a ſudden ſome- 
body cried, Halt ! It was then repreſented to 
the under-ſheriff, how barbarous it would be 
to allow an innocent man to periſh. The emo- 


tion of this gentleman was equally great with 


his aſtoniſhment; for this was a caſe entirely 
new, and without , any precedent. Every body 
was of opinion, that this young man ought not 
to be executed with the others : the cruel 
Villette alone inſiſted that he could not be ſaved, 


| as the laws do not give to the officer the 


power of ſuſpending the execution for a quar- 
| ter 
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ter of an hour. The ſub-ſheriff, who was ac- 


/ 


* quainted with the laws, and fully convinced of 
1 the juſtice of Villette's obſervations, was now 
| about to perform his duty with an aching heart. 
11 He had almoſt given the fatal order, when the 
ed high conſtable addreſſes him as follows : © In 
K. * the name of God, fir, is it poſſible that you 
{i « can give your conſent to the death of this 
* “ guiltleſs perſon ?? What can I, what ſhall 
1 I do? replied he. If you will delay the 
e execution, I will inſtantly mount my horſe 
- “and go to the king.” He accordingly de- 
BY parts, without hearing the cruel pleaſantries of 
in the ordinary, who prognoſticated that the Jour- 
2 ney would be unſucceſsful. 
: Four other perſons were joined in this ſenti- 
mental embaſſy, who make towards Weſtmin- 
1 ſter in full gallop. Tyburn is diſtant from 
* St. James's two Engliſh miles. They ſoon ar- 
Pl rive at the palace; but the king was gone to 
th Richmond, and all the miniſters were in the 
2 country, it being then the height of ſummer, 
" They then inſtantly repair to the offices of 
el the ſecretaries of ſtate, hoping to find ſome per- 
t ſon there of whom they could receive advice; 


but all the clerks ſhrugged up their ſhoulders, 


B 


ſaying that the officer himſelf ought to know 
the extent of thoſe powers which the law gave 
bim. On this they return, after an abſence of 
an hour and a half, and relate the event of 
their unfortunate journey. 


The execution of the other criminals had been 
ſuſpended during this period, and Villette now 
inſiſted on the under-ſheriff's giving the ſignal 
menacing him at the ſame time with a criminal 
proceſs, and affirming that, if he did not execute 
the culvrit, the jailor of Newgate would not re- 
ceive him back after he had been delivered over 
to the executioner. The high-conſtable on the 
other hand aſſerted the contrary, and did not 
ceale to addreſs him with the moſt maſculine 
and perſuaſive eloquence, until he agreed to 
his requeſt, The eight other criminals were im- 


mediately. hanged; and the young man, who had 


fainted with exceſſive joy, was carried back to 


Newgate. 


The king being informed of this event, ex- 
tended his clemency that very evening to the 
priſoner, who, after haviog been conducted to the 
foot of the gibbet, found himſelf in a few 
hours free and happy. His Majeſty alſo granted 


a a pardon to the nader-ſheriff for having arro- 


_ gated 
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gated a power which he did not poſſeſs, and 


he received the praiſes of the whole nation for 
his boldneſs and humanity. To him might be 
applied the following line from Shakeſpeare - 


* To do a great right, he did a little wrong.” 


They have not in England a ſet of men who 
can properly be ſtiled executioners. The hang- 
man is a perſon employed by the ſheriff ; and 
he might gain his livelihood by any other oc- 


cupation, for infamy is not there attached to 


his employment. It is contemptible indeed, but 
it is not diſhonourabie; and this contempt is 
not attached to the action of hanging, but to 
the idea of its proceeding from a ſordid deſire 
of gain; for, if he could procure no other 
perſon, the ſheriff would be obliged to perform 
the duty himſelf, Of this there was an in- 
ſtance ſome years ſince, not indeed in London, 
but in the country. The two men appointed 


for this purpoſe happened to die, almoſt at the 
very moment when they were about to execute 


their office; and the ſheriff not being able to 
procure any other, nor daring to delay the day 
or even the hour of execution, was obliged to 
put the criminal to death with his own hands, 
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The nobifity in certain caſes have the privi- 
lege of being beheaded : murderers, however, ſuch 
as lord Ferrers, are denicd this favour. A but- 
cher, who by his trade is beſt qualified for this 
opezation, is generally employed. The family 
of the culprit employ him, and for this pur- 
poſe commonly make him a preſent of a hatchet 
with a ſilver handle. | 


They have in Scotland a ſingular law in re- 


gard to criminals who will not plead to the in- 


dictment. If the priſoner obſtinately perſiſts in 
ſilence, he is not publicly executed, nor his ef- 
tate confiſcated, but a heavy and cruel puniſh- 
ment immediately follows. Of this they give 
him an exact detail on the laſt day of the ſeſ- 
ſion, requeſting him either to declare himſelf 
guilty or to enter on his defence, and obſerv- 


ing, that then is the time to ſpeak, as it will 


afterwards be attended with no advantage, If 


he ſtill continues filent, the law condemns him 


to the following puniſhment, Being conducted 
to a dungeon, he is ſtripped naked and extend- 
ed on a kind of a tomb-ſtone, the feet being 
placed higher than the head. In this poſture, 
which he is obliged conſtantly to retain, differ- 
ent parts of his body are loaded with weights 


of iron and. ſtone ; he is ſupplied with bread 


and 


15 


and water alternately, and in ſuch a manner 
that the day on which he eats he does not 
drink, and on that on which he drinks he is not 
allowed to eat. This regimen is continued till 
his death. After the rebellion in Scotland in 
the year 17454, there were many examples of 
this kind: one hundred and forty-one wretches 
reſigned themſelves to this horrible ſpecies of 
death, to preſerve their fortune to their families. 


In England there are till a few of thoſe ſin- 
gular laws which evince the barbarity of remote 
ages, For example, a huſband is permitted to 
ſell his wife, provided ſhe gives her confent. I 
myſelf was witneſs to a tranſaction of this kind in 
the city of Worceſter. A journeyman conducted 
his dear moiety to the market with a rope about 
her neck, as the law preſcribes, and exactly in the 
fame manner as an ox or an aſs. A ſhoe» 
maker, who was her lover, appeared according 
to appointment, and the bargain was ſoon made.. 
The price of the woman was five pounds. 


The laws in general are not favourable to 
the fair ſex in England, yet notwithſtanding 
this the women reign there with a more ab- 


+ The author here has been groſsly miſinformed. 
C's ſolute 


WS 
ſolute dominion than in any other country, They 
know how to make both the men and the laws 
bend beneath the power of their charms, and 


turn to advantage thoſe very things which are 
leaſt in their favour. 


As ſoon as the marriage is concluded, the for- | 
tune of the woman is entirely at the diſpoſal 
of the huſband ; but the moment that he has - 
taken poſſeſſion of it, he becomes liable to her 
debts, and is obliged to pay them : ſo that his 
dear wife may make him ſpend many an un- 
eaſy quarter of an hour. I knew a woman 
who, although a foreigner, knew but too well 


— 


how to make a cruel uſe of this fatal privi- 
lege. She and her huſband lived very unhappily 
ty * together, and their unfortunate union became 
f if ſtill more miſerable by their continual broils. In 
this deſperate ſituation ſhe conceived the de- 
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þ ſign of parting from him, and for this purpoſe 
q contracted ſeveral freſh debts: that which ſhe 
| | wiſhed for accordingly happened; for the poor 
| wan, being unable to pay them, was conducted 


to priſon, 


Wi However, it is ſtill- worſe to be arreſted a few 


j days aftcr marriage, for the former debts of a 


wife, which in that country a husband eſpouſes 
with 


( 39-1] 
with her. Senſible people, therefore, take great 
care to make the neceſſary inquiries ; for many 
women never think of marriage until they have 
contraſted debts which become troubleſome to 
them. The bridegroom has often been known 


to be conducted from the nuptial bed to a 
priſon. 


A German experienced a ſingular adventure 
of this kind. A rich widow, who at the death 
of her huſband inherited his fortune and his. 
debts, which were both very confiderable, de- 
layed the ſettlement of his affairs from day to 
day, till at laſt ſhe was on the point of being 
arreſted. While in this alarming ſituation ſhe 
happened to ſee a young German whole figure 
pleaſed her, but whoſe dreſs ſeemed to an- 
nounce that fortune had ated the part of a 
ſtepmother to him, In conſequence of this, ſhe 
reſolved to make him an uncommon propoſition. 
It was that of giving him a thouſand pounds 
in ready money, provided he would inſtantly 
marry her; at the ſame time informing him, 
that in a few days he would be arreſted. for 
the debts which ſhe would otherwiſe have been 
obliged to pay, He inſtantly cloſes with the 
propoſal, to which was added the promiſe of 
an annuity of three hundred pounds a year dur- 
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ing his confinement, and a preſent of ſive hun- 
dred pounds ſterling, on his quitting England 
after Þis releaſe, The lady on her part engages 
to fulfil theſe conditions, and he on his to 
renounce all the rights of a huſband. 


Neceſſity made him agree to every thing pro- 
poſed. As. the law againſt clandeſtine marriages 
had not then taken place, my countryman eſ- 
pouſes the widow immediately, receives the ſti- 


pulated ſum, is carried to the king's bench, 


where he remains quiet and happy, and returns 
to his native country, with a little fortune, after. 
two years impriſonment.. 


* 


To the end that the ſubmiſſion which women 


owe after marriage, may be the better impreſſed: 


on the minds of their wives, the Engliſh have. a 
law which condemns to a particular kind of 
death, any woman who is. convicted of mur- 
dering her lawful huſband. On. theſe occa. 
ſions they are not hanged, but burnt. How- 
ever, as they are the declared enemies of 
every puniſhment that ſavours of cruelty, they 
ſtrangle them before they reduce the bodies 
to aſhes; but the preparation is ſo frightful, 
that it always produces the ſame effect as 
the puniſhment itſelf, This crime is how- 


ever 
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ever very rare. The murder of . a huſband 
is regarded in England as a ſpecies of high- 
treaſon; it is accordingly denominated petty- 
treaſon. . 


The laws allow ſo much for the ſubjugation 
which a woman is ſuppoſed to be under, in 


reſpect to her husband, that, if ſhe commits 


any crime in concert with him, ſhe needs not 


be afraid of being puniſhed, nor even of being 
tried for the offence. They ſay, that the duty 


which ſhe owes to her husband, forces her 


to obey him. According to the ſame principle, 
the husband is obliged to anſwer for all the 
faults of his wife; it is he, and not her, who 


is proſecuted. 


Among the number of regulations in that 
ſtate, two may be reckoned, which, if I am not 
much deceived, exiſt nowhere but in England. 
No traveller has as yet made mention of 
them, and even very few of the Engliſh them- 
ſelves know that ſuch are in force. Would any 


one imagine, in a country, where the peo-- 


ple fwear every moment, and where oaths 
form a part of the gallantry of the failors 
and the populace, that they were prohibited 
- law ? This ſtatute was enacted at a time 

| when 


» 


to repeal ſuch an act, the magiſtrates have agreed 


1 | 
when the Puritans were at the head of affairs, 
As it is impoſſible, ſince bigotry has ceaſed to 


infect that iſland, to enforce this law in the 
preſent day, and becauſe it would be indecent 


to be indulgeut to thoſe who intringe it. Trey 
cannot however refuſe to puniſh any perſon, 
when an informer by means of an oath con- 
victs kim of having incurred the penalty. To 
prevent, however, the multiplication of this ſort 
of accuſations, they have fixed the fine at the 
moderate rate of one ſhitliug. 


The ſecond law is againſt thoſe who treat 
animals with cruelty. Being always paſſive, it 
greatly redounds to the humanity of an en- 
lightened nation, to protect dumb creatures from 
the barbarity of their maſters, Theſe ac- 
cuſations are very frequent, and no indul- 
gence is ſhewn to the guilty. The pecu- 
niary mul& is from five to ten ſhillings, and 
ſometimes even more, at the diſcretion of the 
magiſtrate, and according to the exigence of the 
caſe. It proceeds from this that they treat 
animals almoſt as if they were reaſonable crea- 
tures, and that horſes and dogs experience the 
mild uſage ſo much boaſted of by the Engliſh. 

= 
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Cock - fighting, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 
is not liable to any puniſhment, and one would 
think that this was an exception to the former 
law. The two champions, however, encounter 
upon equal terms, | 


One may alſo place that body of people 
called conſtables, among the number of ſingu- 
larities with which that country abounds. It 
would be doing wrong to confound theſe with 
the officers of juſtice. They are all reputable 
tradeſmen, having an occupation and a dwelling- 
houſe, whom the law inveſts with this autho- 
rity, to watch over the order and ſecurity of 
the public. The office of conſtable is reckoned 
among the parochial employments incident to all 
the houſeholders in the pariſh, No perſon can 
refuſe to undertake it, although there is not any 
falary annexed to compenſate for the trouble and - 
attendance, The law fixes the duration of this 
charge for one year: the more opulent inha- 
bitants generally employ a ſubſtitute, for which 
they pay a certain ſum. The conſtables never 
arreſt debtors; a claſs of men called bailiffs 
are employed in that occupation. Neither do 
they riſk their lives againſt highway robbers: 
the thief-takers, who are paid by government, 

and 
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and act under the controul of certain magiſ- 
tra tes, are retained for that purpoſe, 


To theſe two latter employments a certain 
degree of infamy is attached: the bailiffs in 
particular are generally hated, and woe to them, 
if they ever arreſt any one illegally, or aſſume 
powers not allowed by law ! If a priſoner hap- 
pens to eſcape from their hands, the people 
try all in their power to aſſiſt him. Their 
conduct towards the conſtables, whom they 
commonly eſteem, is entirely different. A per- 
ſon taken into cuſtody by one of them, is 
looked upon as a diſturber of the peace of 
the community, and every body endeavours to- 
ſecure him. The conſtable carries in his hand, 
while on duty, a ſtaff on which the arms of 
England are emblazoned; on producing of 
which, all the King's ſubjects are obliged to 
ſupport him. 


The lord chancellor repreſents, in his own 
perſon, a court armed with high authority. He 
is obliged, in certain cafes, to temper the 
too great ſeverity of the laws, and to take 
care that the judges - are not only juſt, but 
alſo reaſonable in their deciſions. His tribunal 
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is accordingly called a court of equity. In it 
there are no juries: he himſelf is the ſole 
judge. He is alſo the guardian of all the or- 
phans in the kingdom ; ſo that, in the diſcharge 
of this duty, he is frequently occupied about 
the intereſts of the loweſt claſs of citizens. 
His court is always open, and there are not 
any vacations in it, as in the others: thus 
the famous habeas corpus act may at all times, 
and at all hours, be ſued out in behalf of 
any one, | 


The chancellor is alſo ſpeaker of the houſe. 
of peers, an office which muſt always be filled 
by a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities. The mi- 
niſters of England are frequently employed and 
diſgraced by means of cabals and intrigues ; but 
it is neceſſary that the talents of a perſon ele- 
vated to that high employment ſhould never be 
equivocal. | 


Although the party in oppoſition are for the 
moſt part conſtrained to yield to the more nu- 
merous partiſans of the court, yet it often hap- 
pens that they propoſe regulations which are 
acceded to, while thoſe of the court party are 
rejected, becauſe the miniſter does not always 
think it proper to ſhew his ſtrength. 


It 
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It is ſaid that, when he himſelf does not 
make the propoſition, he for the moſt part 
chooſes to be paſſive, and in ſuch a caſe it is 
no mortification to him when a bill is reject- 
ed. I was witneſs to an inſtance of this kind, 
which at the time it happened made ſome noiſe. 
The ſociety of free - maſons, which is exceed- 
ingly numerous in England, and has in the 
capital alone two hundred and ſix lodges, in 
the year 1771 projected a ſcheme in favour 
of their eſtabliſhment, the purport of which was 
to build a grand general lodge in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; they alſo intended- to 
augment the ſtatutes of their order, and to give 
them the force of laws. In conſequence of this, 
they preſented a petition to the houſe of com- 
mons, praying to be allowed the privileges of 
a corporation. This requeſt was delivered and 
ſeconded by members of parliament, who were 
at the ſame time free-maſons and of the court 
party; and they laviſhed on this occaſion, all the 
eloquence which a zeal for the brotherhood in- 
ſpired them with. 


The heads of the oppoſition were entirely ſi- 
lent, and the free-maſons of Great Britain al- 
ready imagined that they had effected their 
purpoſe ; when one of thoſe unquiet and diſ- 

contented 
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contented men, ſo common among thoſe iſland- 
ers, got up and obſerved, that it would be 
ridiculous to grant them ſuch great privileges 
before they had been fully appriſed of the 
deſign, and until parliament had received an 
exact detail of their rules and interior regu- 
lations, This idea, which tended to diſco- 
ver all the myſteries of the inſtitution, could not 
be complied with, The free-maſons therefore 
withdrew their bill z and as they were not em- 
powered to purchaſe any place in the name of 
the ſociety, without the ſanction of parliament, 
they were contented to build a ſuperb edifice 
in ine merropolis, where they now hoid their 
aſſemblies +. | 


However ingenious the Engliſh may be in 
quibbling away the meaning of the-laws, when 
they make againſt them, they are nevertheleſs 
always apprehenſive of a dire& infringement. 
This fear is more prevalent in the rich and 
powerful than among the common people : every 
where elſe it is exactly the reverſe. It is, for 
example, uncommonly rare to ſee a gentleman | 
firike an inferior, although this is uſual in other 
countries. 


+ Free-maſons Tavern, Queen-ftreet, 
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The miniſters themſelves, all- powerful as they 
are, very ſeldom invade the laws, even in trifles, 
although there be no danger of a com- 
plaint againſt them, It is ſufficient that an act 
of parliament has regulated any thing, to prevent 
one of them from acting in oppoſition to it. 
I myſelf became acquainted with many inſtances 
of this kind, in my firſt journey to England; 
and I was at that time tempted to conſider as 
mere caprice, a punctilio founded on the moſt 
noble baſis, 


CHAPTER II. 


| The Facility of procuring Credit in England 
Balli Singular Proceſs on being arreſted 
Bail Fleet and King's- Bench Priſons —Laws 
and Regulations — Debtors — As of Grace—The 
Military obliged to ſubmit to the Civil Pouer 
General Ganſel. 


HE priſons for confining debtors in Eng- 

land, are ſuch as might be expected in 
a nation which regards the powerful and ſa- 
cred rights of humanity. They have no view 
of puniſhing debtors, by detaining them in cul- 
tody : the intention is ſolely to keep them in 
a place of ſafety. 


As it is extremely eaſy to contract debts in 
England, it muſt therefore neceſſarily follow, 
that the gaols are always full of priſoners. The 
pooreſt people, provided they are not common 

beggars, 
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beggars, labour with the utmoſt aſſiduity to 
hire a ſmall tenement, and become houſe-keep- 
ers, becauſe, beſides the convenience reſulting 
from it, there are certain privileges annexed to 
ſuch a ſituation, In conſequence of this, they 
prefer the moſt miſerable cottage hired in their 
own name, to more convenient apartments in 
another houſe, 


From this proceeds the great number of 
houſes in London, which on this very ac- 
count. are as five to three in proportion to 
thoſe of Paris, where all the inhabitants live 
heaped upon one another, | 


The national character is diſcovered in this 
very circumſtance, It often happens, that a 
man has nothing in his little houſe, but a bed, 
a table, and ſome chairs; and yet, in quality 
of a houſe-keeper, he procures a certain degree of 
credit, and no one makes any difficulty in truſt- 
ing him. The butchers, the bakers, the tay- 
lors, the ſhoe-makers, &c. &c. furniſh him with 
whatever he may ſtand in need of, without 
requiring ready money; people in good cir- 
cumſtances generally make them wait till Chriſt- 
mas: a ſhorter time is however fixed for the 
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poor; and whenever the debt amounts to the 


ſum of + forty ſhillings, the creditor has a right 
to arreſt the debtor. 


Nothing is more eaſy than this. He goes to 
the ſheriffs' office, where there is generally no 
other perſon than a clerk ; he informs him of 
his buſineſs, and aſks for a writ. The clerk, 
whoſe duty it is to diſtribute theſe writs 
without making any inquiry, receives his fee, 
after having firſt made him Kiſs the bible, the 
uſual manner of taking an oath in England, 


The bailiffs, of whom I made mention in the 
preceding chapter, are afterwards employed, in 
virtue of their office, to arreſt the debtor. The 
people deteſt theſe men; and it is very natural, 
for they lead a lazy life, and inhabit good 
houſes, which ſerve as temporary priſons, The 
creditor carries the writ to one of theſe, and 
gives him inſtructions. The bailiff conveys the 
priſoner to his houſe, where he remains for 
twenty-four hours : during this time, he makes 
uſe of every art, either to ſettle the matter 
or procure bail. . If an accommodation does 


+ By a late act, no one can be arreſted for any debt below 
the ſum of ten pounds, 


not 
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not take place in that time, the officer con- 


ducts him to priſon: a fee however, properly 
applied, will often procure an indulgence for 


ſeveral days. 


The bail which the debtor is obliged to pro- 
cure, when he neither chooſes to pay the debt 
nor go to gaol, is of no ſervice to the cre- 
ditor. After this he may ſettle the ſuit ami- 
cably. Two houſe-keepers are neceſfary, when ſe- 
curity is to be piven for the debt: if the ſum is 
trifling, and the people are reſponlible, the officer 
is obliged to accept them. When the ſecurity 


does not appear to him ſufficient, it is in his 


power to carry the priſoner to gaol, and refer 
the cognizance of the whole to the higher pow- 
ers; who are by law obliged to accept the bail, 
when they ſwear in open court, that their pro- 
perty exceeds double the ſum in conteſt, after 
all their debts are paid, When two houſe- 
keepers have made oath in this manner, the 
lord chief juſtice of England himſelf cannot re- 
fuſe them, notwithſtanding they may have all 
the outward marks of poverty. Nothing can 
vitiate ſuch bail, but a proof of perjury, 


Tt is poſſible to abuſe the wiſeſt laws, and 


this is the caſe here. There are wretches who 


gain 
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gain their livelihood entirely by this Kind of 
traffic, They inhabit miſerable houſes in the 
ſuburbs, and all their moveables conſiſt in a. few 
old chairs and tables, which would not produce 
what would pay the expences, if they wanted to ſell 
them. The German jews diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
this honourable kind of traffic ; for even they, 
in quality of houſe-keepers, may be received, 


The priſoners who wiſh to evade payment, 
or to procure their own liberty, purchaſe the 
ſervices of theſe people, by a ſum proportioned 
to the debt : this is generally ten 2 in 
the hundred. 


If at the time appointed the debtor does 
not appear in perſon, the bail become fixed ; 
but they take care to keep out of the way, 
and at the firſt notice put their goods in a 
place of ſafety. The proceſs ends here, unleſs 
the creditor, wiſhing to ſacrifice another ſum of 
money, arreſts the jews, to maintain them af- 
terwards in priſon, 


— 


Let thoſe readers who are aſtoniſhed that ſuch 
abuſes exiſt, recollect that I now ſpeak of 


d London, a place of which it is difficult for a 
” ſtranger to form any conception, It often hap- 
in 
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-pens that the manners, the cuſtoms, and the 
laws themſelves, are ſo intimately connected 
with the conſtitution, that it is ſometimes dif- 
ficult to alter a part of this mighty edifice, 
without deſtroying the whole. It proceeds from 
this, that no remedy is applied to thoſe glar- 
ing improprieties, which a foreigner imagines 
might be deſtroyed with ſuch facility. 


If a reform could be eaſily achieved, is it 
t0 -be ſuppoſed that the greateſt lawyers in the 
kingdom, ſuch as a Thurlow and a Mansfield, 
would not long ere this have obviated ſuch 
inconveniences in the diſcharge of their own 
duty? 


Lord Mansfield has already been for many 
Fears lord chief juſtice of England. As a 
ſtateſman he is not conſpicuous, but he is 
an eloquent and engaging orator. Whoever 
liſtens to him in the court of king's- bench, 
where he preſides, will imagine it is an oracle 
that ſpeaks. He knows ſo well how to min- 
gle wiſdom and dignity together, that he 
appears like Türuls herſelf in every cauſe 
where government is not immediately concern- 
ed. At the famous trial of lord George Gordon, 
this reſpectable magiſtrate entirely forgot that 
his 
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his houſe had been burnt, his library deſtroyed, 
and his precious collection of manuſcripts loſt 
for ever. He behaved like a judge Whoſe ſole 
duty it was to interpret the laws, and act ac- 
cording to their decifions, He treated this 
madman with a moderation and a mildneſs with- 
out parallel, collected all the proofs of his in- 
nocence, and gave a charge in his favour. 


I was witneſs to 4 fingular ſcene betwixt 


this nobleman and a jew who 'was brought 
before him. This rogue, ia the moſt impu- 
dent manner, offered himſelf as ſecurity for the 
ſum of three hundred pounds fterling. My 
lord teſtified ſome doubt concerning the for- 
tune of the conſcientions ſon of circumciſion; 
but he pulling from his pocket a number of 
bank-notes, aſked his lordſhip if he was ac» 
quainted with that kind of paper ? The judge 
was ſilent, and the bail was admitted. It is 
probable that one of the rich jews who were 
preſent, had flipped the money into his hand. 


By virtue of the act of Habeas Corpus, a debtor 


| detained in priſon may be removed, whenever 


he pleaſes, to any gaol in the kingdom. The 
writ coſts about three pounds ſterling, and the 
ſmallneſs of the ſam induces all the great debtors 
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to make uſe of this privilege, when they are 
able to raiſe ſo much, and do not expect to 
be ſpeedily liberated. 


As there are two priſons, called the king's- 
bench and the fleet, which are peculiar to Eng- 
land, and have nothing ſimilar to them in 
Europe, they uſually make choice of one of 
theſe. The latter is ſituated in the middle of 
the city; the other in St. George's Fields. 


No traveller that I am acquainted with, has 
ever given a particular account of theſe ſin- 


gular and uncommon gaols. They never, in- 


deed, have been mentioned among us but ia 
ſome Engliſh romances, which are very juſtly 
rejected as ſo many fiftions and improbabilities. 
So true it is, that we have only a few vague 


ideas of a nation concerning which we never 


ceaſe to ſpeak; which we endeavour to imitate 
in almoſt every thing, and which is ſo very near 
to us. 


It may be ſaid, that theſe priſons are two re- 
publics exiſting in the boſom of the metropolis, 
and entirely independent of it. The ſituation 
and the largeneſs of the firſt render it more 


commodious than the other. Its boundaries are 


marked by a wall, which contains a prodigious 
| extent 
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extent of ground. Within its circumference, a 
great number of houſes are built for the ac- 
commodation of the priſoners; a garden where 
they may walk, a place where they may play 


at fives, public houſes. where beer and wine 
are ſold, a coffee houſe, ſhops, &c. &c. 


All the mechanics who follow trades which 
do not require much room nor long prepara- 
tion, are allowed here to exerciſe their reſpec- 
tive avocations, which they denote by figns at 
their doors and windows. You may find tay- 
lors, ſhoe-makers,. wig makers, &. Sc. Sy not 
only work for the other priſoners, but alſo 
for their cuſtomers elſewhere, who ſtill continue 
to employ them. They generally make their 
families ſtay with them, and live very com- 
fortably. Thoſe who are at liberty ſometimes 
ſurpaſs in number thoſe who are confined, and 
the whole often amounts to two or thrce 
thouſand, There is no guard but at the 
entrance; the greateſt liberty reigns Within 
neither bars, nor bolts, nor irons, nor gaoler 
are to be perceived ; nothing, in one word, to 
denote a priſon, ; 

As their doors are never locekd up, the inhabitants 
may divert themſelves for whole nights together: 
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they have even been known. to give balls and con- 
certs. The free-maſons have a lodge here. It 
was in the king's-bench that Wilkes was, in the 
year 1769, received as a member of that ſociety. 


The gates are open from ſeven o'clock in the 
morning till nine at night. Any perſon impelled 
either by curioſity or buſineſs, may go and come 
during thoſe hours, without being aſked any queſ- 
tions. During Wilkes's impriſonment, the avenues 
were continually choked up by the number of 
Carriages that were bringing viſitors to him, 


Tt ſometimes happens, that perſons afraid of 
being arreſted run to this place as to an aſy- 
lum, where they remain with ſome of the pri- 
ſoners whom they are acquainted with, and 
never depart till they have made terms with 
their creditors, or taken ſome other neceſſary 
ſteps. For, according to the conftitutien of this 
ſingular commonwealth, the perſons who fly 
there for refuge, cannot in any manner be mo- 
leſted by thoſe on the outſide. The inſide is 
a ſanctuary, ſacred to liberty, where the bailiff 
dares not penetrate, He never goes further 
than the lobby, where he depoſits his priſoners. 
Woe to him if he paſſes one ſtep beyond it | 

| Some 
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Some years ſince, one of thoſe felllows hav- 


ing diſguiſed himſelf, attempted to intice a wi- 
dow woman towards the door, to arreſt her. 


She had ſought an aſylum with her brother _ 


from- the purſuit of a hard-hearted creditor, who 
wiſhed to have her entirely in his power. In 
conſequence of this, he had promiſed the of- 
ficer a conſiderable ſum of money in cafe of 
ſucceſs. The bailiff riſks the attempt, and is 


ſuſpected. His retreat is cut off, and the uſual 


ſignal given, on the appearance of a diſtw ber 
of the peace of the ſociety. All the inhabitants 
run out of their apartments, ſurrouad the un- 
fortunate culprit, and demand the reaica of 
his preſumption. The writ which they find in 
his pocket explains the whole. Being unable 
to excuſe himſelf, he craves forgiveneſs; but 
to prevent ſimilar attempts for the future, they 
reſolve to make him an example. Accordingly 
a moſt ſingular puniſhment is reſolved upon. 
They condema him to eat the piece of parch- 
ment which contains the writ. The wretch is 
obliged to. obey, It is cut into ſmall pieces, 
and he is. forced to ſwallow them, one after 
another, 


| In this priſon there are apartments which 
would. not diſgrace a palace. Theſe are gene- 
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rally occupied by rich people, who pay for chem 


at a very dear rate: for nothing is more com- 
mon than to ſee perſons who poſſeſs conſider- 
able fortunes conducted to this place, who re- 
main there as long as they pleaſe, and ſet out 
whenever they chooſe to make the neceſſary 


arrangements with their creditors. During their 


confinement they ſquander Jarge ſums of mo- 
ney, and give a great deal in charity to their 
tcllow-priſoners, 


One may here ſee people dreſſed in the moſt. 
faſhionable clothes; aſſemblies of ladies and 


gentlemen, apartments elegantly furniſhed, and 


tables delicately ſerved, The genteel and polite 
air every where viſible, will never allow any one 
to think that all this is in a gaol, 


The ſtreets are called after particular names, 
and the houſes properly numbered : a chamber 


is thought to be very cheap, when it can be 
| hired for half a guinea, The coffee-houſe is a 


very good building, and has a fine view of St. 
George's-fields ; here all the newſpapers are taken 
in, | 


One is almoſt ſure of meeting good company. 
at this place, as it is frequented by reſpect- 
able 
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able perſons, who have loſt their fortunes by 
ſome unforeſeen accidents. 


It was here that the Rev. Mr. Horne wrote 
his excellent book cn the government and laws 
of Englazd ; that Wilkes formed the plan of 
his preſent grandeur ; and that lord Rodney 
lived for ſome time, before, by his exploits dur- 


ing the late war, he acquired the admiration. of 
all Europe, 


The unbecoming afſemblage of the two ſexes, | 
is one of the greateſt abuſes of this priſon. | 
I have already ſaid, that according to the laws 
of the country, the huſband is obliged to 
anſwer for the debts of his wife, ſo that 
it is he only is arreſted, One does not 
therefore meet with married women here, but 
there are plenty of widows, and unmarried la- 
dies. Theſe laſt, who are all prieſteſſes of 
Venus, abound in great plenty, and ſometimes 
exceed an hundred. - One of theſe muſt be very 
diſagreeable, if ſhe does not find, on her ar- 
rival, ſeveral who will offer to ſhare their 
apartments with her, and even their beds. 
When they are tired of each other they ſepa- 
rate, and make a freſh choice. It often hap- 
pens that they rewain with their lovers after 
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they are liberated; and it is not at all uncom-- 
mon to ſee them formiog connections here, 
which are only diſſolved by death. 


Phe voluptuous fe wick. they lead in this- 


gaol, is alſo augmented: by the continual viſits- 


| which their lovers make them. However, not- 


withſtanding the debauchery which generally pre- 
vails, it very rarely happens that it is attended 
with conſequences puniſhable by the laws. 


There are certain diſtricts in the neighbour-- 
hood of the king's-bench and the flcet, called 
rules, Which form a. circuit of two Engliſh 
miles. The priſoner may not only ramble. but: 
even live within theſe, whenever he can find 
ſecurity that he will not eſcape. It is remarked, 
that no nation is ſo. credulous as the Engliſn. 


If a perſon wiſhes to have a companion in his 
walks, he needs only add his friend's debt to his 
own, and procure an indemnification for both. 


There are a great many agreeable gardens in 
the neighbourhood of the king's-bench, where 
tea and coffee are ſold, and which in an af- 


ternoon are full of priſoners. 
| The 


CF 

The marſhal has upwards of three thouſand a 
year, in falary and perquiſites; for this he has 
very little to do, as he never troubles himſelf about 
the interior regulations: he is obliged, however, to 
give large ſecurity, as he becomes liable to the 
debts of all thoſe who eicape. About teñ years: 
ſince, four priſoners, whoſe debts amounted to fif- 
teen hundred pounds ſterling, eſcaped by means 
of a hole in the garden wall. Before he paid: 
ſo much money, the marſhal bethought  himfelf 
of. a very ſingular expedient. He gave notice 
that he would give them fifty per cent. of the 
ſums for which. they had been confined, pro- 
vided they would ſurrender: themſelves. Three + 
of them actually acceded to the agreement, re- 
ceived the ſtipulated payment, and returned. to 
their former habitation... | 


To prevent - ſimilar attempts; they now take 
care to place guards around the .outward wall, 
as ſeveral marſhals. have -loſt-: conſiderable for- 
tunes, and fallen into the - greateſt poverty, by 
their negligence. It is - abſolutely neceſſary, 
conſidering the manner in which + debtors: are 
treated in England, that ſome . ſecurity: . ſhould 
be given to the creditors; without which, they 
would eſcape daily by means of corruption. 
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A crowd of people belonging to the priſon, 
are always on watch at the door, which is 
conſtantly kept ſhut. All perſons who either 
enter or depart from it, are obliged to paſs 
through the room in which they wait. They 
examine the priſoners with the greateſt mi- 
nuteneſs on their arrival; they are not, how- 
ever, permitted to viſit the inſide of the pri- 
ſon on any pretext whatever, 


From what I have ſaid, it will be readily be- 
lieved, that no other place of confinement in the 
world, in the Jeaſt reſembles the king's bench: 
as yet, however, I have not mentioned a ſin— 
gle word concerning thoſe particulars which 
more eminently characteriſe its republican form 
of government. | 


Although the care of this gaol is entirely con- 
fided to the marſhal, yet he is not permitted 
to interfere in its internal regulations, and is 
very ſeldom ſeen within its walls, Every pri- 
ſoner, whether man or woman, is a member of 
this commonwealth, and participates in all its 
privileges. They chocſe a lord chief juſtice, and 
a certain number of judges, who aſſemble once 
a week, and decide controverſies. 


bo 
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In this court they terminate all quarrels, make 
laws concerning the police, hear all complaints, 
and pronounce final judgment : in a word, every 
thing is equally attended to as in a well go- 
verned community. Every one has a right to 
attend and plead his own cauſe. Thoſe whe 
are not able to expreſs themſelves with pro- 
priety in public, ſuch as women, for example, 
employ others to relate their complaints, or de- 
fend their intereſts. 


| 
| 
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Theſe proceedings may appear laughable to 
my readers; they are not, however, ſo to thoſe | 
who incur the diſpleaſure of the judges. No | 


monarch in the -world can ever flatter himſelf 
to ſee his laws obeyed with ſuch punctuality, 

as are the rules of this ſociety. The moſt ſes 

vere equity dictates the decrees, which are put 

in execution without a moment's delay, A co- 

lonel on half pay, who poſſeſſed great eloquence 

and abilities, for many years preſided in this 
court, which he governed with the greateſt pro- 

priety and decorum. 


When there is a fait commenced on account 
of a debt contracted in the priſon, the action 
is brought in all the proper forms. The debtor 
is ſummoned to appear, and is obliged to obey ; 

for 
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for in caſe of refuſal, he is dragged by foree. 
Twelve jurymen being impannelled, as in the na- 
tional courts, they give a verdict, after having made 
the neceſſary inquiries; and from this there is no 
appeal. If time is requeſted, it is allowed; if. 
the debtor at its ex piration {till wiſhes to procraſ · 
tinate, all his goods, even to his bed, are then ſold. 
for the benefit of the creditor. If he has no ef- 
fects, his apartment is let out, till either his cre- 
ditor is ſatisfied, or he finds ſome other way of 
diſcharging the obligation. 


Even criminal proceſſes, ſuch as larceny, and. 
breach of the peace, are here taken cognizance of... 


On ſuch occaſions, the. culprit, with a paper ſtuck. 


to. his breaſt deſcribing his crime, is obliged to 
walk through every ſtreet, preceded. by. a herald, 
who with a loud voice aſligns..the reaſon of the 
puniſhmeat, and tells. the inhabitants to beware of : 
the delinquent, This inſpires every one with 
hatred to the crime * and as the criminal cannot eſ- 


cape out of the narrow circle in which he may be 


ſaid to vegetate, rather than ta live, it happens 
very rarely that any one expoſes himſelf to a humi- 
liation ſo terrible in its conſequences. It may 
therefore be ſaid with truth, that the laws of this 
petty republic, and the puniſhments which they 
inflict, fully attain the end propoſed... 


WET: 


The community alſo appoint and pay watchmen, 
who, according to the cuſtom in all great towns, cry 
the hours during the night, and prevent. fires and- 
robberies :. their occupation in the day-time is to 
proclaim the new laws and regulations, and, in one 
word, to inſtruct the inhabitants in every thing 
that it is neceſſary for them to know. 


The families, the friends, and the domeſtics, of 
the priſoners, who ſettle among them, and all thoſe 
who paſs a ſingle night within the walls, are under 
the protection of the ſociety, and, in caſe of being . 
maltreated, are entitled to receive ample and imme» 
diate ſatisfaction: if they, on the other hand, hap- - 
pen to offend . themſelves, they are immediately 
turned out of the priſon, and are never more per- 
mitted to enter it. 


In caſes of importance, the perſon aggrieved may 
cite another before the common court of juſtice; and 
if they are deſtitute of money, their fellow - priſoners 
make a ſubſcription to defray the expences. . 


According to the laws of England, a priſoner. 
may commence a proceſs on account of debt, with- 
out any expence: on depoſiting a few farthings in 
the poor's box, a counſel is appointed to him . 
gratis, This is called ſuing in forma paußerit. If 

he 
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He loſes his cauſe, the coſts are added to the debt, 
The expences incurred in the court of king's. bench, 
by a procels not very intricate, amount generally to 
about thirty pounds; in the marſhalſea to five or 
fix. The debt muſt always exceed ten pounds 
ſterling, before a proceſs can be inſtituted in the 
former court for its recovery. 


I know not whether the privileges of this place 
are ſanctioned by any law ; they are however tole- 
rated by the legiſlative power, and that, perhaps, as 
a compenſation for the loſs of liberty. But with- 
out attending to theſe conſideration, the conduct 
of government in this caſe is extremely wiſ What 
diſorders, what complaints, what profligacies of 
every kind, would not enſue among ſo many pri- 
ſoners, if a well regulated police did not remedy 
all theſe inconveniencies, by eſtabliſhing order and 
harmony among them ! 


Without this, they would be obliged to uſe the 
methods practiſed in France, where they treat debt- 
ors like ſo many criminals ; crowd them in horrible 
dungeons, puniſh them by whipping, without diſ- 
tinction of age, rank or ſex; and thus tormented 
by their equals, devoured by hunger, and eat up 
with vermin, leave the poor wretches to curſe their 
exiſtence ! . 

What 


1 
What a contraſt is here betwixt the two na- 
tions ! nevertheleſs the French are not aſhamed 
to treat the Engliſh as a cruel and ſavage people; 
and J am ſorry to add, that ſome of my own * coun- 
trymen have not bluſhed to retail ſuch adſurdities,. 


and judge of a whole nation by the miſbehaviour 
of the populace. 


There is a great number of ſhop-keepers eſta- 
bliſhed in the king's-bench priſon, who trade in 
prohibited goods, which they ſell at a very low 
price. Among other things they retail tea, coffee, 
brandy, ſoap, and candles, which they procure in. 
large gwantitles; and as they are not ſubject 2 
the viſits of exciſemen, they not only ſupply 
priſoners but others publicly. This abuſe is not 
to be reckoned among the number of thoſe tole- 
rated by the government: it took its riſe under an 
indolent miniſter, and no one has ſince ,ttempte@&. 
to reform it. 


Thoſe debtors who claim a maintenance, are ob- 
liged to preſent themſelves before one of the 
courts of juſtice, and ſwear to their poverty; after 
which, the creditor is obliged to furniſh them with 
the ſum aſſigned by law. 


* The Germans, 


This 
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This allowance is in conſequence of a very an- 
cient cuſtom, and amounts to four pence per day. 
Very few of the debtors have recourſe to this, becauſe 
the oath which they are obliged to take, wounds 


their pride, and the ſupply itſelf is but trifling. 


It is neceſſary, while on this ſubject, to remark. 
a very ſingular cuſtom. The payment of this al- 
lowance muſt be made every Saturday, for the fol- 
lowing week. If the creditor is not punctual, 
which may often happen when he lives at the diſ- 
tance of a league from the king's-bench, the pri- 
ſoner is enlarged, and the debt cancelled, On this 


_ occaſion, all that is neceſſary to be done, is to. 


prove that the ſtipulated fum has not been regu» 
larly paid. | 


An inſolvent act frequently opens all the gaols 
in the kingdom, and then almoſt all the priſoners 
are releaſed. I ſay almo/ all, becauſe there are a 
few excepted from the_benefit of it ; thoſe, for ex- 


' ample, who owe five hundred pounds and upwards 


to any one perſon. With ſome, there is a kind of 
infamy attached to it, which prevents them : there 
are others who have a great deal of money, and 
conſequently cannot become inſolvent ; and many 
are ſo ſatisfied with the advantages ariſing from 
ſmuggling, that they never wiſh to be releaſed. 
The. 
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The names of all the debtors who choofe to 
clear themſelves by means of the act, are printed in 
the Gazette; and before they receive their liberty, 
they are obliged to ſwear in the preſence of a 
magiſtrate, that they are unable to ſatisfy their cre- 
ditors. 


The Engliſh do not reckon impriſonment diſ- 
graceful ; it is however thought a great reproach 
to be cleared by an act. On theſe occaſions, they 
are always aſked if they can give any ſecurity to 
their creditor ? When this queſtion. was put- to 
the unfortunate king Theodore, who was actually 
releaſed in this manner, he anſwered, Yes, the king- - 
dom of Corſica, 


As it is expreſſed in the bill, that all inſolvent 
debtors who appear by a certain day ſhall be enti- 
tled to the benefits of it ; on thoſe occaſions, you 
may ſee people arriving from the moſt diſtant parts 
of Europe, to acquit themſelves of the debts which 
they have contracted in England. Not only the 
natives, but foreigners of every nation, profit by the 
opportunity. Tenducci, the famous Italian ſinger, 
who owed more than ten thouſand pounds ſterling, 
returned to England, in the year 1777, for this pur- 
poſe. He afterwards was engaged at Drury-Lane 
theatre, and ran away the very next year, after 
having 
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Having incurred ſeveral thouſand pounds of freſh 


debts. 


All the priſons in England would not be able to 


Eontain the prodigious number of debtors, both 
Engliſh and foreigners, who ſurrender themſelves 


at ſuch times, In conſequence of -this, they have 


adopted a ſingular practice, for the accommodation 


of thoſe who have been ſome time in confinement, 
as well as thoſe newly arrived, Theſe latter are not 
reccived within the walls of the gaols, but are al- 

lowed to be at lider ty, and live wherever they 
pleaſe, To entitle themſelves to this. privilege, 
they are ſhut up for a few moments within the pri» 
fon : after this, they give an undertaking to appear 


whenever they are called upon, which they would: 


be ſure to forget, were they afraid of the conſe- 
quences. 

As the military are wholly ſ ubordinate to the civil 
power, and as an officer has no right to puniſh a 
ſoldier for any thing but the neglect of his duty, it 
is not at all uncommon to find many of them con- 
fined in all the gaols of the kingdom, on account of 


debt, or a criminal proſecution. A foreigner, and 
eſpecially a German, who has been uſed to behold: 


the army, on every occaſion, treated as a body alto- 
gether ſeparate and diſtinct from the people, is ex- 
tremely 
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tremely aſtoniſhed at this cuſtom, I have ſeen a : 
bailiff arreſt an officer on the parade, and carry him 


off. It is not to the colonel, but to a juſtice of the 
peace, that one complains againſt a ſoldier; it is a 


ſoldier alone who carries his complaints to the 


commanding officer, who, when the offence is not 
trivial, does not think himſelf competent to decide 
upon it, but is obliged to refer it to the civil 
tribunal, 


An old ſoldier, who had ſerved on the conti- 


nent during the war of ſeven years, where he had. 


learned a great many military tricks, ſome years 
after the peace, while a centinel in the park, haps» 
pening to take off a man's hat who was ſatisfying 
ſome of his natural wants, ſoon found that this 
German cuſtom was not tolerated in England. 
The man immediately applied to a magiſtrate, 
wore that the ſoldier had ſtole his hat, and ob- 
tained a warrant, The thief was accordingly ſeized, 


impriſoned, tried, condemned, and would have 
been actually executed, if the king had not granted 


him a pardon. 


No debtor can be arreſted on a Sunday ; from 
twelve o'clock on Saturday night, till the ſame hour 
on Sunday evening, he is in perfect freedom. Dur- 
ing that day, he may go wherever he pleaſes, even 

= among 
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among his creditors, who have been looking for 
him in vain during the reſt of the week, 


| Thoſe who have been ſecurity for any man, may, 


however, arreſt him on a Sunday: nay, even in 2 


church, when he refuſes to ſurrender ; and neither 
any new proceſs, nor freſh bail, can take him out of 
their hands. This privilege is the more juſt, as 
not one in the whole world has greater confidence 
than an Engliſhman, or is more eaſily induced to 
anſwer even for a ſtranger, when the ſum is not 
very great, notwithſtanding he derives no advan- 
tage from his kindneſs. It therefore happens, that 
funning away from bail, is looked upon among 
them as the moſt infamous of all actions. 


It is neceſſary that the ſheriff's officer ſhould em- 
ploy the utmoſt precaution in ſeizing a debtor. A 
writ is only valid in certain diſtrifts, and beyond 
theſe they cannot go, without ſuing out another : 
for example, the city of London, and the counties 
of Middleſex and Surry, have each a particular 


juriſdiction. 


There is a certain part of Weſtminſter, in the 
neighbourhood of the Park, where bailiffs dare not 
go, and where the debtors may remain in ſafety. 
This precin&, which includes St. James's, the 

| Green 
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Green and Hyde Parks, is called the verge of the 
court, and is under the regulation of the board of 
green cloth. Before permiſſion is granted to arreſt 
a perſon reſident there, he always receives twenty- 
four hours notice. All the houſes are full of lodg- 
ers, and apartments let for more money than any 
where elſe in London. 


The proverb, that an Engk/bman's houſe is his 
caſtle, is not without foundation; for no one can be 
arreſted in his own houſe, on account of debt. 
However, if the bailiff, happening to find the ſtreet- 
door open, gets to the maſter of it and ſhews his 
writ, he is obliged inſtantly to follow him. There 
is no kind of tricks which they do not practiſe, 
for this purpoſe. They dreſs themſelves ſometimes 
as men of condition, at other times like women, 
and on ſome occaſions they wear a livery. 


They are not allowed to open the ſtreet · door; 
but it is not at all uncommon to ſee them paſs the 


bounds preſcribed. by law, hoping in general, that 
the debtors have not money enough to inſtitute an 


action againſt them. 


They are, however, ſometimes deceived. It is now 
about twenty years ago, that general Ganſel com- 


menced a proceſs on this account. That gentle- 
man 
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man had not a houſe of his own, but hired a firſk 
Aoor in which he lived. As he owed a large ſum of 
money, his creditors wiſhed to ſeize him. The 
bailiffs, in conſequence of this, having unlocked the 
-outward door, made towards the general's apart- 
ments, who wounded bne of them with a piſtol 
from the inſide; but, being obliged to yield to 
numbers, he was dragged to priſon, and there com- 
menced an action agaipſt them. 


All England was attentive to the deciſion on the 
queſtion, whether a lodger enjoyed the ſame rights 
as the owner of a houſe. The twelve judges, to 
the great ſatisfaction of the whole nation, decided 
in the affirmative. In conſequence of this, the ſhe- 
rift's officers were immediately conducted to gaol, 
and the general, who was greatly in debt, was re- 
moved to the fleet, where he died a priſoner ſome 
years afterwards, 


CHAP 


CHAPTER il. 


The Police of Londin—Highwaymen and Foot pad 
Houſe « breakers — Anecdote—Thieves —=Women of 
the Tun Seduction — Bagnios—Singular Exceſs 
—Unnatural Crimes held in great Abhorrence. 


HE Engliſh have not a ſingle word in their 
whole language, to expreſs what we term the 
police ; if one however concludes from thence, that 
the thing itſelf does not exiſt among them, he will 
be groſsly deceived. Foreigners more eſpecially, 
who cannot ſeparate the idea of London from that 
of the highwaymen, who infeſt the great roads in its 
neighbourhood, imagine that it is the worſt re- 
gulated metropolis in the world, | 


London is nevertheleſs as well governed as any | | 
city can be, which contains ſuch an amazing num- 
ber of men, who enjoy the moſt uninterrupted li- it 
berty. The human ſoul can never be more ele- þ 
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vated than when a philoſophical mind ſurveys this 
million of men crowded together, whom neither 
the ſoldiery nor the ſceptre of deſpotiſm, but the 
inviſible power of the laws preſerves in unity, by 
infuſing the order and harmony neceſſary for the 
regulation of ſuch a gigantic body. If the wealth 
of this great city, the voluptuouſneſs of every kind 
with which it abounds, and the luxury of the 
preſent age are conſidered, ought we not rather to 
be aſtoniſhed that this prodigious maſs does not, 


by continual friction, ſometimes emit the moſt dan- 
gerous ſcintillations? 


It appears to me wonderful, that the crowds of 
poor wretches who continually fill the ſtreets of 
the metropolis, excited by the luxurious and effe- 
minate life of the great, have not ſome time or an- 
other entered into a general conſpiracy to plunder 
them. 


The thefts and rogueries practiſed there, con- 
ſidering every thing, are but few in number. A 
wiſe precaution might ſtill diminiſh the evil; for 
it is not poſſible that human wiſdom ſhould be 
able totally to deſtroy it; while the metropolis is ſo 
extenſive; while it remains without walls, and 


without gates, and while the kingdom preſerves its 
preſent conſtitution. 


I ſhall 


1 

I ſhall here give ſome account of its preſent po- 

lice. The poor, in every pariſh, are maintained 

out of a certain proviſion to which every houſe- 
keeper is obliged to contribute. 


* 


A great number of hoſpitals, which are the ne 
plus ultra of that kind of eſtabliſhments, by their 
order, their arrangement, and their . cleanlineſs, 
are open to the ſick of all nations and religions, 


| whom they entertain by means of annual ſubſcrip- 
tions, 


The ſtreets are moſt excellently lighted every 
evening, towards the duſk, without having any re- 
gard to the moon, which is often obſcured by 
clouds, although it is often ridiculouſly allowed for 
in the economical calculations in other countries. 
Theſe lamps are placed for ſix or even ſeven miles 
along the great roads, on purpoſe to light the paſſen- 
gers. You alſo meet with a watch-box, at the end 
of every hundred yards, containing a man, provided 
with a gun and bayonet, who, by means of a bell, 
gives an alarm at the approach of any fuſpicious 
perſon. There are in London itſelf two thouſand 
watchmen, each armed with a long pole, and carry- 
ing a rattle, with which they aſſemble their com- 
panions, at the appearance of any tumult, When 
they find either doors or windows open, they in- 
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form the proprietors; they alſo cry the hours, tell 
the weather, and give notice of fires. 


The precautions which are taken in reſpe& to 
conflagrations, thoſe horrible ſcourges of the human 
race, are alſo very wiſe. At the firſt notice of a 
fire, you perceive a multitude of men, running from 
all quarters, with the engines which are entruſted 
to their care, For the firſt of theſe brought to 
the ſpot, they receive a recompenſe of five guineas, 
the ſecond is entitled to three, and the third ro 
one. The others are not paid any thing; however, 
the hope of gaining one of the three premiums, 
makes them uſe the utmoſt induſtry and diſpatch. 


All the houſes and furniture are inſured. Every 
ſtreet, whether large or ſmall, courts, alleys, &c. 
have their names painted at each corner. All the 
doors are numbered, and, beſides this, generally 
have the names of the owners engraven on braſs 
plates. Every houſe in that immenſe city is pro- 
vided with water by means of pipes which are car- 
ried under ground. The pavement, which is of 
the beſt kind, is rendered ſtill more excellent, by 
the great care that is taken of it; one is alſo aſto- 
niſhed at the neatneſs of the ſtreets, and the great 
attention to prevent the accumulation of dirt. 


The 


1 


The hackney · coaches, of which a certain number 
is aſſigned to every quarter of the metropolis, are 
ready at a moment's notice, during the whole day, 
and dare not, on any pretence whatever, refuſe 
to carry paſſengers wherever they pleaſe, either in 
town, or within a certain diſtance from it. The 
number is painted on two tin plates affixed to 
the doors ; if it is ever taken off, the proprietor 1s 
fined. The hire of theſe carriages is regulated 
according to the time and the diſtance ; and if the 
coachman takes more than his fare, he is liable to 
be ſeverely puniſhed, 


It is the ſame in reſpect to the wherries that ply 


on the river, which are not only numbered, but 
alſo have the names and places of abode of the wa- 


termen painted on the inſide. When any com- : 


plaints are made againſt the boatmen, an immediate 
deciſion may be expected. 


The juſtices ſit during the whole day; if any 
preſſing buſineſs ſhould oblige one of them to be 
abſent, another may be found at every hundred 
yards. The aldermen of the city attend Guild- 
hall in rotation, hear all diſputes, and ſettle petty 
differences on the ſpot ; this is all done gratis, and 
in open court: the judges, therefore, can neither be 
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corrupt nor unjuſt: The lord mayor alſo ſits 
daily at the Manſion-houſe, 


After this deſcription, it will be eaſy to decide, 
whether London is well governed or not. The 
French and their partiſans will determine in the ne- 
gative, becauſe it is not the cuſtom there, to im- 


priſon and maltreat twenty innocent people; to deter 
one that is guilty, 


The laws are peculiarly ſevere againſt high- 
waymen, whoſe guilt, when fully proved, is pu- 
niſhed with death. To prevent them from form- 
ing aſlociations, they very wiſely allow a culprit to 
eſcape, on accuſing and convicting his companions, 
This advantage, which thoſe rogues often make 
uſe of, inſpires them with diſtruſt, and prevents 
them from uniting in aſſociations, which would 
be exceedingly dangerous. The magiſtrates alſo 
often entrap them, by means of the thief takers, 
who diſguiſe themſelves, and travel in a poſt- 
chaiſe, along the moſt dangerous roads in the 
neighbourhood of town. Theſe fire their piſtols 
the moment that they are attacked, jump out of 
the carriage, and are often lucky enough to ſeize 
their prey. The highwaymen principally truſt for 
their eſcape in the ſpeed of their horſes, and their 
knowledge of the bye - roads. This claſs of men 

are 
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are generally very polite, they aſſure you they 
are very ſorry that poverty has driven them to 
that ſhameful recourſe, and end by demanding 
your purſe, in the moſt courteous manner. They 
often reſtore to thoſe, who in their fright have 
given all their money, a trifle to continue their 
journey. Some of them converſe with the ut- 
| moſt phlegm, and ride off without any cere- 
mony. Some, beſides the caſh, take alſo the 


watch; others refuſe it, well knowing that it often 


leads to a diſcovery. 


| Thoſe who are too poor to procure' a horſe, 
commit robberies in the ſtreets, The town is their 


place of action, as the country is that of the high- 
wayman's, 


If one does not travel either very early or very 
late, there is no fear of being attacked even in the 


moſt ſuſpicious places; and on ſuch occaſions, a. 


perſon or two on horſeback will prevent any dan- 


ger. The nobility, and all people in affluent 
circumſtances, are generally attended by ſervants 


well armed, and are never ſtopped, but when they 


have omitted this ſlight precaution, The high- 
waymen are not in the leaſt dangerous, as they 
never proceed farther than a menace, never making 
uſe of their piſtols, but in caſe of reſiſtance. On 
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this account, no perſon is imprudent enough to at- 
tempt defending himſelf, or he might eaſily do fo 
in a cloſe carriage, againſt a man on horſeback. 
I never uſed to carry fire-arms, when it was my 
fortune to travel in the neighbourhood of town, at 
any critical hour, being contented with taking the 
neceſſary precaution, in reſpect to my money. 
This conſiſted in dividing it, and putting in a 
purſe the part which I deſtined for the collectors; 
for as prudence will not allow them to ſtop long, 
they are in a hurry to depart with their ſpoil, with- 
out ſtopping to examine it. Among the Engliſh, 
indeed, the prize is never very great, for they thiok 
it inconvenient to carry much ready money. You 
will never ſee among them a heavy purſe, be- 
cauſe they think that it looks as if they boaſted © 
of their wealth, or might be ſuſpected of ſome de- 
ſign in ſhewing it : thoſe who are attached to an- 
cient cuſtoms, never carry one at all, but keep 


their money looſe in their pockets, 


* 


The trade of a thief is divided into different 
claſſes, each having its particular maxims, cuſtoms, - 
and denomination, The poorer fort, who ſtop 
paſſengers in the ſtreets and neighbourhood of 
London, during the night, are called /oot-pads ; 
thoſe who are mounted on horſeback, and attack 
travellers in the high-roads, are called highway- 

men; 


1 

men; and thoſe who, by ſlight of hand, find means 
to get into apartments, and commit depredations, 
are called houſe-breakers, The þick pockets are dif- 
ferent from all theſe, and are the moſt poor and 
deſpicable of any, unleſs they are very eminent in 
their art, and reſerve themſelves for great attempts 
alone. 


Theſe different kinds of thieves remain faithful 
to their particular tenets, A highwayman will 
never condeſcend to become a pick- pocket : he 
would think himſelf diſhonoured, in attempting to 
empty any one's pockets, by a low trick. Of ſuch 
a falling off there are hardly any examples. I 
have ſeen one of thoſe thieves, who eſcaped 
the puniſhment inflicted by Jaw, on account of 
turning king's evidence, ſo much deſpiſe the idea 
of filching, that he would not take a handkerchief, 
part of which happened to be out of a gentleman's 
pocket, and which he might have eaſily ſnatched, 
without being perceived: on the contrary, he warn- 
ed him of the circumſtance, and deſired him to con- 
ceal it. . 


J paſs on to the other ſpecies of rogues, who, 
notwithſtanding the multitude of watchmen em- 
ployed every where in the metropolis, ſteal out 
from their wretched apartmeats, and plunder- 
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houſes in the night time. Theſe break open the 
ſhutters, force the windows, or ſaw the iron bars, 
with the greateſt dexterity, and little or no noiſe, 
If they are ſurpriſed by the watch, or perceive that 
the inhabitants are alarmed, they immediately 
throw their tools away, and take to their heels. 
They melt down filver plate, for fear of being dif- 
covered by the cypher or the arms, and are ac- 
quainted with people who purchaſe it in ingots, 
and buy from them all their booty. As theſe, who 
are termed receivers, encourage theft, by this kind 
of traffic, they are doubly punithed, and find it im- 
poſſible, notwithſtanding their wealth, to eſcape 
from the hands of juſtice. They uſed formerly to 
be tranſported for fourteen years, to America, 
while thieves were oply baniſhed for ſeven. This 
has been lately changed into impriſonment: the 
ſame proportion is however ſtill obſerved. 


It very often happens, that women, on whom 
Nature ſeems to have been prodigal of her fa- 
vours, league with theſe wretches. They act 
as ſpies during the day, and at night diſguiſe 
themſelves, and aſſiſt in profiting by the diſcoveries 
which they have made. By frequently viſiting the 
courts of juſtice, I have had occaſion to hear very 
ſingular tranſactions of this kind. I one day, at the 
Old- Bailey, ſaw a young woman, fair as Venus, pre- 

| | ſent 
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ſent herſelf before the aſtoniſhed judges and ſpeQta- 
tors. Her dreſs was in the moſt elegant taſte, and 
ſhe captivated every heart, by thoſe graces, and that 
air of dignity, which ſhe diſplayed during her de- 
fence, 


This raviſhing creature, happening to be very 
much attached to a young nian, who belonged to 
a gang of thieves, had been ſo imprudent as to 
join them. She had aſſiſted at one of their noc- 
turnal expeditions, and helped to carry away the 
plunder. The houſe where they committed the 
depredations ſtood by itſelf, and the owner being 
in the country, nobody was in it. As they had 
not waited for the night, but ſimply till it 
was duſk, the robbery was hardly accompliſhed, 
when an alarm was given, and the thieves were - 
purſued. Although the fair accomplice had taken 
the precaution to throw. away every thing in her 
flight, yet ſhe was obſtinately followed to a houſe, 
into which having run, ſhe immediately ſhut the 
dour,—But how did ſhe appear to thoſe who pur- 
ſued her ? Repreſent to your imagination an old 
beggar-woman, covered with dirty rags, her face 
blackened, her hair diſhevelled, and, in one word, 
the moſt hideous figure in the world: ſuch was 
the appearance of this handſome female, when ſhe 
faved herſelf from the fury of the populace, 
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The miſtreſs of the houſe was a widow, of an 
unſuſpected reputation, who lived economically on 
a little income, which ſhe however knew how to 
increaſe, by a thouſand ſtratagems. In this criti- 
cal moment ſhe acted her part. admirably ; for, as 
ſhe refuſed to let any body enter until a conſta- 
ble was brought, ſhe had ſufficient time for prepa- 


ration. 


On hearing that a thief had taken refuge in 
her houſe, ſhe pretended the greateſt fear and 
aſtoniſhment. Her officious neighbours helped 
to ſearch every corner after this frightful crea» 
ture, which ſome of them had ſeen enter; they 
found nobody, however, but a beautiful young 
woman, in an elegant undreſs, ſewing in the 
beſt apartment, whom the landlady, on entering, 
called her relation. She took particular care to 
ſearch in every part of the room where ſhe ſat, and 
then retired, after making many apologies to her 
handſome couſin ; ſo that, after an ineffectual ſearch, 


the crowd departed without the leaft ſuſpicion. 


However, a few days after, ſome of the gang being 
ſeized, information was given againſt the young 
woman, and ſhe was involved in the proſecution. 
Her charms, and her no leſs bewitching eloquence, 
m:de a great impreſſion on the minds of the 
judges and the ſpectators, but the inexorable law 
\ felt 
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felt no compaſſion, and ſhe was condemned to four 
years impriſonment. 


The pick-pockets, as I have already obſerved, 
form a claſs entirely apart. It is by trick and ſtra- 
tagem, and not by force, that they attain their ends ; 
therefore they never have occaſion for arms. They 
do not unite in bodies, each perſon acts for him- 
ſelf ; and they immediately convert every thing 
they acquire into ready money. 


There are ſome of them, who, by means of 
faſhionable clothes, inſinuate themſelves into the 
firſt company, and their impudence is often crowned 0 
with ſucceſs. A fellow of this kind, called Bar- 1 
rington, renowned in London, on account of his 
great dexterity, elegant manners, and a boldneſs 
unparalleled, ſtill carries on his trade with' great 
reputation . Some years ſince, having ſlipt into 
the ſtage box at Drury-Lane Theatre, he found ; 
means to ſteal from Prince Orlow a gold ſnuff-box, 
adorned with the Empreſs of Ruſſia's picture, 
fet round with brilliants. His highneſs having 
perceived the theft, requeſted that the culprit 
might be immediately puniſhed ; but when he was 

| informed, that it was neceſſary that he himſelf 


* He is at preſent in Newgate, 


ſhould 
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ſhould appear in perſon, he ſtifled his reſentment, 
and the offender was releaſed. 


Nothing is more aſtoniſhing than the fidelity, I 


may even ſay the probity of theſe wretches, in re- 


gard to one another: this appears in the mutual 
dangers that they run, the fair diviſions that they 
mike of the ſpoil, and, in fine, is perceptible 
through their whole behaviour. This phœnome- 
non fully juſtifies the Engliſh proverb, that, there is 
honour among thieves, 


This ſhameful trade has been, if 1 may beallowed 


the expreſſion, immortalized by Gay, in his Beggar's 


Opera, which is ſuch a favourite with the public, 
that it is repreſented in London, at leaſt thirty 
times a year. In this dramatic entertainment, you 
may ſee a band of thieves, with piltols in their 
hands, celebrating their revels, and ſinging ſongs 
in honour of their profeſſion. Of courſe, much may 
be ſaid againſt the morality of ſuch an entertain- 
ment; but it is lucrative to the theatre, on account 
of the witty fallies with which it abounds, its ſingu- 


larity, and the excellence of its muſic. 


All the juſtices of the peace for the connty of 
Middlefcx be ſought Garrick, in the year 1771, to 


flop the performance; but the Engliſh Roſcius did 
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not chooſe to deprive himſelf of a piece, which 
ſeemed to be a mine of wealth. 


Criminals are never-carried to the King's-Bench 
or the Fleet, which are deſtined entirely for the con- 
finement of debtors, but to other priſons, of which 
Newgate is the principal. They are there put in 
irons, but, except this, which prudence evidently dic- 
tates, are never maltreated. Their friends may viſit 
them, and are generally allowed to give them any 
relief, to alleviate their unhappy ſituation, There 18 
is however a great difference between their dun- 1 
geons, and the places where debtors are encloſed, 
who can ſcarce indeed be conſidered as priſoners. 


At an execution, the thieves, that they may ſee 
their companions die, always preſs as cloſe as poſ- 
ſible to the place of puniſhment : the ſpectators, 
however, have never more occaſion to look to their 
pockets than at that moment. A remark of a high; 
wayman, in which there is ſome pleaſantry, is often 
quoted. An acquaintance of his being carried to 
Tyburn, after having gravely ſurveyed the gallows, 
and all the preparations for his fate, exclaimed, 
« 0, what an excellent trade would ours be, if this 
« d—r'd machine was out of the way !” Fool 8 
replies the other, . this gibbet, which you curſe, is 
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& the beſt ſupport aur trade, for, were it not for 


it, every pick-pocket would turn highwayman.” 


Cheats ought to be mentioned entirely by them- 
ſelves. They never ſteal, but employ all the ſtra- 
tagems that can be deviſed, to trict people out of 
their property, and convert the wealth of others to 
their own uſe. Half of their buſineſs is to be well 


acquainted with the laws, for they always take care 


to carry their projects juſt ſhort of that point where 
the magiſtrate would interfere. They aſſociate to- 
gether, hire noble houſes, furniſh them with mag- 
nificent furniture, and keep the moſt ſhewy car- 
riages. The valet de chambre and the footmen 
are all in the ſecret, and ſhare the earnings of their 
employer. Sometimes the maſter puts on a livery, 
to quiet a clamorous creditor, who, duped with the 
brilliant appearance, has left his goods, without ever 
Having ſeen the owner of the manſion. 


Concerning this ſubject, I could relate a thou- 
ſand anecdotes, of a very uncommon kind, which I 
heard during my ſtay in London ; but as theſe agree 
ſo little with the manners and cuſtoms of all the 
other countries in Europe, they would be account- 
ed ſo many fables. | 


I am 
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I am now arrived at a ſubject unfortunately in- 
exhauſtible, I mean the women of the town. It is 
well known how handſome the Engliſh ladies are, 
and I am ſorry to add, that the greateſt part of this 
claſs of women abuſe, in the moſt ſhameful manner, 
the charms with which nature has ſo prodigally 
endowed them. London is ſaid to contain fifty 
thouſand proſtitutes, without reckoning kept-miſ- 
treſſes. The -moſt wretched of theſe live with 
mgtrons, who lodge, board, and clothe them. The 
dreſs worn by the very loweſt of them is filk, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom which luxury has generally 
introduced into England. Sometimes they eſcape 
from their priſon, with their little wardrobes under 
their arms, and trade on their own bottoms, when, 
if they are unfortunate, or happen not to be econo- 


mical, they are ſoon dragged to gaol by their cre- 
ditors. 


The uncertainty of receiving payment makes 
the houſe-keepers charge them double the common 
price for their lodgings. They hire by the week 
a firſt floor, and pay for it more than the owner 


gives for the whole premiſes, taxes included. 
Without theſe, thouſands of houſes would be 
empty, in the weſtern parts of the town, In the 
pariſh of Mary-le-bone only, which is the largeſt 
and beſt peopled in the capital, thirty thouſand 

ladies 
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ladies of pleaſure reſide, of whom ſeventeen hun- 


dred are reckoned to be houſe-keepers. Theſe 
live very well, and without ever being diſturbed by 


the magiſtrates. They are indeed ſo much their 


own miſtreſſes, that if a juſtice of the peace at · 
tempted to trouble them in their apartments, they 
might turn him out of doors; for as they pay the 
ſame taxes as the other pariſhioners, they are conſe- 
quently entitled to the ſame privileges. 


* 


Their apartments are elegantly, and ſometimes 
magnificently furniſned; they keep ſeveral ſervants, 
and ſome have their own carriages. Many of them 
have annuities paid them by their ſeducers, and 
others ſettlements into which they have ſurpriſed 
their-lovers in the moment of intoxication, The 
teſtimony of theſe women, even of the loweſt of 
them, is always received as evidence in the courts 
of juſtice. All this generally gives them a certain 


dignity of conduct, which can ſcarcely be recon- 


ciled with their profeſſion, 


The higher claſſes of theſe females are uncom- 
monly honeſt ; you may entruſt them with a purſe 
crammed with gold, without running any riſk 
whatever. They can never be prevailed upon to 
grant favours to the lover of one of their compa- 
nions, even if they are ſure that the circumſtance 

will 


11 
will be kept a profound ſecret. One of my friends 
made a propoſal of this kind, and was refuſed ; he 
redoubled his preſents and his careſſes, but in vain : 
« I am, fir,” ſays ſhe, * an unhappy female, ob- 
“ liged to live by this diſhonourable profeſſion ; 
« and Heaven is my witneſs, that I am in want of 
% money; but I will never conſent to have any 
connection with the acquaintance of my friend, 
„If you were an Engliſhman, I might not be ſo 
difficult; but as you are a foreigner, I cannot. 
« What opinion would you have of us, if I were 
*« to gratify your wiſhes ?” Not ſatisfied with the 
excuſe, he ridiculed her delicacy, and tempted her 
with more money; but, notwithſtanding her po- 
verty, ſhe perſiſted in-her refuſal, and all this from 


national pride, . 


During the elections for members of parliament, 
it is not unuſual to ſee theſe ladies refuſe to barter 
their favours for Jarge ſums of money, and reſerve 


their charms for the purchaſe of votes, in favour 


of certain patriots, whom they eſteem. 


Such virtues greatly leſſen the infamy of 'their 
profeſſion, I have ſeen many people of rank walk 
with them in public, and allow them to take hold 
of their arms, in the moſt familiar manner. I have 

even 
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even beheld more than one miniſter plenipotentiary 
converſing publicly at Vauxhall, with females of 

this deſcription. Although their rank requires a 
decorum, which would be unneceſſary among the 
Engliſh nobility ; yet theſe gentlemen eaſily accede 


to the cuſtoms of a country, when they are in fa- 


vour of liberty. 


One of theſe ladies, called Kitty Fiſher, was very 
celebrated, about twenty-five years ſince, on ac- 
count of the elegance and delicacy with which ſhe 
ſacrificed to Venus. She was indebted to nature 
for an uncommon portion of beauty, judgment, and 


wit, joined to a molt agreeable and captivating vi- 


vacity. The union of ſo many perfections pro- 


cured the eſteem, and faſcinated the deſires of thoſe 
who prefer Cyprian delights to all the other plea- 


ſures of life. This lady knew her own merit; ſhe 


demanded a hundred guineas a night, for the uſe 
of her charms, and ſhe was never without votaries, 
to whom the offering did not ſeem too exorbitant. 


Among theſe was the late Duke of York, brother 


to the king ; who one morning left fifty pounds on 
her toilet. This preſent ſo much offended Miſs 


Fiſher, that ſhe declared that her doors ſhould ever 
be ſhut againſt him in future; and to ſhew, by 


the moſt convincing proofs, now much ſhe deſpiſed 
| his 


C on Þ 


his preſent, ſhe clapt the bank-note between two 
llices of bread and butter, and ate it for her break- 


faſt, 


The idea of the pleaſures to be enjoyed in the 
capital inſpires the girls in the country with the 
moſt longing deſire to participate in them. Imagi- 


nation inflames their little heads, and preſents every 


object under an exaggerated appearance, The 


young people of both ſexes, who have been edu- 
cated at a diſtance from town, imagine the me- 


tropolis to reſemble that paradiſe promiſed to the 


Mahometans, by their great prophet. Is it to be 
then wondered at, that they form ſo many little 


projects to abandon their homes, and reſide in the 


center of pleaſure? Or that a maiden, without 
experience, ſhould be eaſily deceived, when the 


propoſition comes from a lover? 


When an amorous couple have no hopes of get- 
ting their parents“ conſent to their union, they 
fooliſhly think that they are obliged to run away, 


and they accordingly make for London. This 


fatal elopement raiſes the indignation of the young 
woman's relations, who are deaf to her prayers, and 


the young man becoming more preſſing every day, 


the yields to his deſires, in the hope of being more 
happy. The ungrateful lover, after being ſatiated 
with 
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with her cms, abandons her : thus left without 
any help, alone, unknown, ſhe remains in the midſt 
of an immenſe city, where trick. and intrigue 


every day produce the moſt atrocious and ſingular 
ſcenes. 


Some ſevere cenſor may here ſay, that in this de- 
plorable ſituation ſhe might take the high road, 
and beg her way to her father's houſe, or, having 
received ſome education, ſhe might get into, ſer- 
vice. Theſe two reſources are impoſlible in 
England. The amiable profeſſor Moritz has al- 
ready proved, by his own example, that journies on 
foot are entirely impracticable in that iſland. ' But 
if they were, could à young and beautiful creature 

venture to travel by herſelf ? In the ſecond place, 
who would employ a perſon, whoſe character could 
not be aſcertained, and who has no one to ſpeak in 
her behalf? And if ſhe were willing, and fortunate 
enough to overcome ſo many diſadvantages, would 
ſhe be permittcd ? Her hoſteſs, her creditors, the 
true or ſham officers of juſtice ; the moſt infernal ' 
ſchemes, and moſt ſcandalous practices, are em- 
ployed againſt the poor wretch, till, yielding to ne- 


ceſlity, ſhe is conſtrained to conſent to whatever is 
required of her, 


One need not be aſtoniſhed, after this, to hear 
that 


[ 98 ] 
that there are ſo many unfortunate women, 
who often poſſeſs all the virtues, and all the 


good qualities, which we admire and cheriſh 


in their ſex ; youth, beauty, mildneſs, education, 
principle; and even that delicate coyneſs, which 
is the moſt powerful attraction to love. The 
ladies of pleaſure in London actually give us an 
idea of the celebrated Grecian 'courteſans, who 
charmed the heroes of Athens, and whom the fage 
Socrates himſelf often honoured with his viſits. 


Let it be recollected, however, that I now 


| ſpeak only of a few, for it is very uncommon, | 


not to ſay impoſſible, to find ſuch precious 
qualities, among thoſe vile proſtitutes, whoſe 
kind of life ſtifles in their breaſts every ſeed 
of virtue, if any indeed ever exiſted therein. 
At all ſeaſons of the year, they ſally out to- 
wards the duſk, arrayed in the moſt gaudy co- 
lours, and fill the principal ſtreets. They ac- 
coſt the paſſengers, and offer to accompany 
them: they even ſurround them in crowds, 
ſtop and overwhelm them with careſſes and 
entreaties. The better kind, however, content 
themſeiv-s with walking about, till they themſelves 
are addrefſed. Many married women, who live 
in the diſtant parts of the town, proſtitute them- 
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ſelves in Weſtminſter, where they are unknown. 
1 have beheld with a ſurpriſe, mingled with 
terror, girls from eight to nine years old make 
a proffer of their charms; and ſuch is the 
corruption of the human heart, that ev n they 
have their lovers. Towards midnight, when 
the young women have diſappeared, and the 
ſtreets become deſerted, then the old wretches, 
of fifty or ſixty years of age, deſcend from 
their garrets, and attack the intoxicated paſſen- 
gers, who are often prevailed upon to fatisfy 
their paſſions in the open ſtreet, with theſe fe- 
male monſters. 


Beſides the immenſe number of women, who 
live in ready-furniſhed apartments, there are 
many noted houſes, ſituated in the neighbour - 
hood of St. James's, where a great number are 
kept for people of faſhion, A little ſtreet 
called King's Place is inhabited by nuns of 
this order alone, who live under the direction 
of ſeveral rich abbeſſes. You may ſee them | 
ſuperbly clothed at public places; and even thoſe 
of the moſt expenſive kind, Each of theſe 
convents has a carriage and ſervants in li- 
very; for the ladies never deign to walk any 


where, but in the park. They pay for their 


lodgings 


[1 
lodgings and their board, and are entirely on 


the footing of penſioners, being * by the 
rules of the houſe. 


The admiſſion into theſe temples is ſo exor- 
bitant, that the mob are entirely excluded: 
there are, indeed, only a few rich people who 
can aſpire to the favours of ſuch venal divini- 


ties. The celebrated Fox uſed to frequent 


theſe places often before he became a miniſter ; 
and even afterwards, drunk, as it were, with 
the pleaſures which he had enjoyed, he went 
from thence to move, aſtoniſh, and direct the 
Houſe of Commons, by means of his manly and 
convincing eloquence. It is very ſingular, that 


this man, while he ſacrificed to Venus, and 


participated ſo often in her orgies, was always 


regulated by the maxims of an unimpeachable 


probity, and true patriotiſm : the moment, how- 
ever, that he devoted himſelf entirely to the 
ſtudy of politics, he ſtifled the ſpirit of .liber- 
tiniſm, and with it theſe two virtues. 


There is in London a ſpecics of houſes 
called BAGNIOS, the ſole intention of which is 
to procure pleaſure. Theſe are magnificent 


buildings, and the furniture contained in them is 
VoL. II. 2 . not 
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not unworthy of the palace of a prince. They 
there procure every thing that can enrapture the 
ſenſes. They do not, indeed, keep women, but 


they are inſtantly brought in chairs; and only 


thoſe who are celebrated for their faſhion, their 
elegance, and their charms, have the honour of 
being admitted. The Engliſh preſerve their 
national phlegm in the midſt of their very 
pleaſures. It is impoſſible to form an idea of 
the gravity with which every thing is conduct- 
ed even in theſe houſes, Noiſe and riot are 
baniſhed ; the domeſtics ſpeak in a whiſper; and 
old men, and debauched youths, put every 


ſcheme in practice to reſtore the proper tone 


to their nerves, which have been weakened by 
too much enjoyment. 


This kind of entertainment is very expen- 
ſive, and yet ſometimes the bagnios are full all 
night long. For the moſt part, they are litu- 
ated within a few paces of the theatres, or 
are ſurrounded by taverns. The profuſion of 
wealth waſted in them, occaſioned Beaumar- 
chais, who was not unacquainted with the lux- 
uries of Paris, to affirm, © That more money 
is exhauſted during one night in the taverns 
and bagnios of London, than would maintain 

all 


Ci 


all the SEVEN UNITED PROVINCES for fix 
months.” 


A young gentleman, a native of Hampſhire, 
whoſe father never would give him permiſſion 
to viſit London, had ſcarce buried the old gen- 
tleman, and become maſter of his own perſon, 
and a fortune of forty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
when he ſet out for town, His paſſion for de- 
bauchery was ſo very great, that, inſtead of 
alighting at an inn, he went directly to a 
bagnio, and there demanded a lodging. They 
had never been aſked for this before; but 


his inexperience, and his wealth, made them 


agree to every thing ; and they immediately 
began to project plans, which he was eager 
to execute. Continually ſurrounded by ſharp- 
ers, and women of the town; intoxicated with 
muſic, love, and wine, days and nights im- 
perceptibly glided on, and followed each other 
without being perceived. The ſcarceſt wines 
were drunk by them, in the utmoſt profuſion ; 
they even made baths for their feet with 
champaiga, For eleven days this luxurious 
young maniac led this kind of life ; when he 
thought proper, at length, to make his arri- 
val known to one of his friends. This gen- 
tleman's ſurpriſe was extreme : he, however, im- 
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mediately repaired to the inconſiderate youth, and 
painted the dangers and the diſagreeable conſe- 
quences of this kind of life in ſuch lively 
colours, that he conſented to depart immediately. 
It was, however, firſt neceſſary that the bill ſhould 


be ſettled : the hoſt demanded for theſe eleven 


days of wild debauchery, no leſs than twelve 
hundred guineas, The new MENTOR how- 
ever reliſted the charge with indignation : the 
young man was arreſted, bail was given; and, 
to puniſh the perfidious addreſs with which he 


had attempted to ruin an inexperienced lad, 
a court of juſtice reduced the demand to a 


4 


mere trifle. 


Were this abuſe, the natural conſequence of 


luxury and ſuperabundance, attempted to be re- 
formed, ſuch a reformation, in a country like 
England, would be attended with the moſt per- 
nicious conſequences to trade and commerce, 
If they were to eſtabliſh a tribunal of chaſlity 
in London, as was formerly done at Vienna, 
that great- city would foon be depopulated ; 
the melaucholy of the Engliſh would become 
intolerable 3 the fine arts would be frightened 
away; one half of the inhabitants would be 
deprived of ſubſiſtence, and that ſuperb metro- 


polis converted into a ſad and frightful deſert. 
If 
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If any proofs are wanting, enter the ſhops of 
the citizens, and aſk them who are their beſt 
cuſtomers, and who pay them the moſt regu- 
larly ? They will immediately anſwer, that they 
are the unfortunate women, who deny them» 
ſclves almoſt the neceſſaries of life to purchaſe 
fine clothes, and ſpend in one moment the 
whole gains of a week, Without them, the 
theatres would be empty : they not only repair 
to all public places in crowds, but draw after 
them thouſands of young men, who frequent 
theſe places, merely to ſee and converſe with 


them. Every one who knows London, muſt 
be of my way of thinking, ' 


A young unmarried Engliſhman, with a large 
fortune, ſpends but a ſmall ſhare of it on his 
common expences ; the greateſt part is deſtined 
to his pleaſures, that is to ſay, to the ladies. 
A tavern keeper, in Drury-Lane, prints every 
year an account of the women of the town, 
entitled, Harris's Lift of Crvent-Garden Ladies, 
In it, the moſt exact deſcription is given of 
their names, their lodgings, their faces, their 
manners, their talents, and even their tricks. It 
muſt of courſe happen, that there will ſometimes 
be a little degree of partiality in theſe details: 
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however, notwithſtanding this, eight thouſand 
copies are fold annually, 


The Englith women are ſo handſome, and 
the deſire to pleaſe them, and to obtain their 
favours, is ſo ardent and ſo general, that it is 
not in the leaſt ſurpriſing, that thoſe iſlanders 
ſhould hold a certain unnatural crime in the 
utmoſt abhorrence. They ſpeak in no part of 
the world with ſo much horror of this infa- 
mous paſſion, as in England. The puniſhment 
by law is impriſonment, and the pillory. With 
this accuſation, it is, however, better to ſuffer 
death at once; for, on ſuch an occaſion, the 
ſury of the populace is unbounded, and even 
the better ſort of people have no compaſlion 
for the culprit, , It is very uncommon to ſee 
a perſon convicted, and puniſhed for this crime ; 
not on account of the pancity of the numbers 
charged with perpetrating it, but becauſe they 
never yield to ſuch a brutal appetite but with. 
the utmoſt precaution. 


A criminal proſecution was. commenced, on a 
charge of this kind, againſt Foote, the cele- 
brated comedian, about a year before his death. 
The intrepid actor ſoon after appeared upon 

the 


1 


1 
the ſtage, in one of his gayeſt characters; but 
the noiſe from the pit, and the epithet made 
uſe of, and repeated from box to box, en- 
tirely diſconcerted him. At length he obtained 
liberty to ſpeak. . He then aſſured the audience 
that he was innocent, and beſought them not 
to condemn him unheard : he promiſed to de- 
monſtrate before a court of juſtice the falſity 
and the malice of the accuſation ; and added 
that, until he had fully eſtabliſhed his inno- 
cence, he would not aſpire to the continuance 
of that favour with which the public had al- 
ways honoured him. The ſpectators were ap- 
peaſed. He acted his part, and received the 
uſual plaudits : he alſo gained his cauſe. 


The cuſtom ſo common in other parts of 
Europe, of men's faluting cach other, is looked 
upon with the utmoſt indignation in England. A 
foreigner who would attempt ſuch a thing in the 
ſtreets of London, would in all probability be in- 
ſulted by the populace. Inſtead of embracing, 
they /hake hands, This ceremony repeated more or 
leſs often, expreſſes the different degrees of good- 
will, friendſhip, and eſteem. People ſometimes 
act this pantomime in ſuch a forcible manner, that 
they make each others hands and arms ache. 


F- 4 | | If 
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If * ing is not allowed among the men, this 
prohibition is amply recompenſed by the right 
of publicly embracing the ladies. The hul- 


bands themſelves are not vexed at this agree- 


able cuſtom, Neither jealouſy nor ſhame- can 
prevent it: practice has thus rendered a 
faſhion entirely indifferent, which, in Italy, would 
be regarded as a preſumption which the offender 
could only expiate with his blood, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Manner of Living in England —Coffee-Houſes— 
Lloyd's — Aſſurance Offices —Domeſtic Cuſftoms— 
The Contraſi between French and Engliſh Dinners 
— Cookery—Liguors — Dreſs — Singular Requeſt 
to the King—Servants—Sunday—Good-nature of 
the People—Boxing— Marſhal Saxe's Diſpute with 
a Scavenger—The King of Bath, 


HE Engliſh live in a very remarkable man- 
ner. They riſe late, and ſpend moſt of 
the morning, either in walking about town or 
fitting in the coffce-houſes, There they not 
only read the newſpapers, but tranſact buſi- 
neſs. Aſſociations, inſurances, bets, the trade 
in forcign bills; all theſe things are not only 
talked of, but executed in theſe public places. 
They there form connections, conclude bargains, 
talk of the intripues and the cabals of the 
court, criticiſe works of genius and art, and 
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enter into patriotic reſolutions concerning the good 
of the ſtate. 


Each profeſſion has its own particular coffee- 
houſe; ſuch as lawyers, the military men, the 
learned and men of wit. 


There are ſeyeral dozens of theſe around the 
Royal Exchange, where more buſineſs is tranſ- 
ated than in the Exchange itſelf. That of 
Lloyd's in a particular manner deſerves to be 
noticed ; I do not think that there is another 
equal to it-in all the world. Thoſe merchants 
- who ſpeculate in inſurances, and who in 1778 
amounted to fix hundred, aſſemble there. They 
ſubſcribe ten guineas a piece per annum, and, 
by means of that ſum, carry on an immenſe 


foreign correſpondence with all the countries in 
Europe. 


This ſociety accordingly receives the earlieſt 
and moſt authentic intelligence, reſpecting the 
politics or the commerce of all the nations 
inhabiting the four quarters of the globe. They 
often inform government of circumſtances that 
they would not know till long after from 
their miniſters and - their agents; and which, 
ferhaps, they would never otherwiſe hear of. 

” The 


1 1 * 
The ſpirit of order and exactneſs, introduced i 
introduced into their intereſting regulations, is } 
ſo perfect, that the moſt extraordinary news re- 


ceives a certain degree of authenticity by com- 
ing from that place. 


As theſe gentlemen, in common with the 
reſt of the nation, are famous for their public 
ſpirit, they are not barely contented with in- 
forming their particular friends, but tranſcribe 
their intelligence into a book, for the inſpec- 
tion of the nation at large. They alſo publiſh 
the arrival of all veſſels, whether Engliſh or 
foreign, that come into any of the ports of 
England. There is not one of theſe, whoſe 
good or bad properties they are unacquainted 
with. They alſo know their age, the character 
of the captain, &c. &c. Being compoſed al- 
moſt entirely of rich merchants, there is no dan- 
ger of loſing the ſum aſſured, but in caſe of a 
general bankruptcy ; and ſuch is their known pro- 
bity, and reputation, that they are often, in 
doubtful caſes, 9 umpires ID foreign 
ſtates, 
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An Engliſh coffee-houſe has no reſemblance 
to a French or German one. You neither {ce 
billiards nor backgammon tables; you do not 
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even hear the leaſt noiſe; every body ſpeaks in 
a low tone, for fear of diſturbing the corfipany. 
They frequent them principally to read the 
PAPERS, a taſk that is abſolutely neceſſary in 
that country. 


The dinners of the Engliſh, like all their 
domeſtic cuſtoms, have ſomething peculiar to 
themfelves. By ſuppoſing every thing to be 
entirely oppoſite to what it is in Paris, one 
may form a juſt idea of theſe houſes in Lon- 
don, where the old faſhions are till kept up. 
The number of people who live in the Anglo- 
Gallic ſtyle is very ſmall, 


Soup, which is the firſt diſh in France, never 
appears on any table in London. The French 
eat a great deal of bread, and very little meat 
the Engliſh much meat, and little bread. Joints, 
in France, are either roaſted or boiled to rags ; 
they eat them almoſt raw in England. Ragours, 
ſauces, and made diſhes, are the delicacies of 
the French ; the Engliſh are for what is ſimple 
and natural; they even puſh this taſte too far, 
The tabics of the former are often too ſmall 
for the diſhes ; the entertainments of the latter 


conſiſt of two or three large pieces of meat, 
| or 
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or of prodigious pies, in which ſome hundreds 
of birds are entombed. 285 


The deſſert, in France, is compoſed of fruits 
and confectionary; in England, of large cheeſes. 
Among one nation, they eat more than they 
drink; among the other, they drink more than 
they eat, and regard their liquors as the chief 
article in a repaſt. 
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The Engliſh are in a hurry during their 
meals, that they may ſooner indulge this paſ- 
ſion. The ladies then leave them to enjoy 
themſelves with greater freedom. Politics im- 
mediately commence, and healths continually go 
round; each gueſt propoſes a toaſt in his turn, 
the maſter of the houſe having firſt given his, 
They then fill their glaſſes, and, naming either 
a miniſter or a beauty, empty them in a mo- 
ment. ; 
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Napkins, which have been diſuſed for twenty 
years, are now beginning to be introduced. 
Thoſe who are attached to the old cuſtoms, ri- 
dicule the uſe of them. This precaution, they 
ſay, is only neceſſary for children ; grown 
perſons have no occaſion for them, as they 
can . cover themſelves with the table cloth, 
which is of an extraordinary length. They 
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change the knife and fork with every plate. They 
do not uſe theſe inſtruments indifferently in either 
hand, as in all the other na tions of Europe; the 
fork is always in the left, and the knife in the right 
hand. It is by this method, which is infinitely 
more commodious than ours, that you may imme- 
diately know an Engliſhman before he has ſpoken 
a ſingle word. 


$-\\ 


The diſcredit into which Engliſh cookery has 
' fallen among foreigners, proceeds entirely from the 
prejudices entertained againſt their manner of 
dreſſing victuals. But who, in the whole world, 
would not prefer fleſh full of ſucculent and 


4 nouriſhing juices, to thoſe roaſted meats which 


are inſipid to the taſte, if not eaten with 
an unwholeſome ſauce? I have known ladies 
brought up very delicately, and uſed to all the 
elegancies of foreign tables, who, on their firſt 
arrival in London, have been diſguſted with the 
victuals; but they ſoon changed their minds, and 
found them very agreeable afterwards. It is the 
ſimplicity in the dreſſing, that alone generates 
ſuch prejudices in the breaſts of ſtrangers. 


Their drinks alſo are remarkable, on account 
of the ſingular mixtures of which they are com- 
poſed. Sillabub, for example, is a compoſition 

BE -— a 
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of red wine, milk and ſugar. The common 
people enjoy themſelves, during the winter, with 
warm * beer mixt with bitter eſſences, and with 
ale in which gin, ſugar, and eggs have been 
boiled together. It is their attachment to ſtrong 
liquors, that makes them ſo very fond of port- 
wine, which is fold at a high price. Bur- 
gundy and champaign, are exceedingly dear, on 
account of the duties : notwithſtanding this, the 
conſumption of theſe wines is very great in Lon- 
don, where they like every thing that is pow- 
erful and heady. Although cyder is allowed to 
be equally agreeable, yet it is drunk only in the 
diſtant counties, 


They are peculiarly attached to porter: on 
this account, there are no Jeſs than eight thouſand 


ale-houſes in the metropolis and its neighbonr- 


hood. In theſe, all ranks are mixed and con- 
founded together : it is not uncommon to meet 
with even perſons of quality there.—It is well 
known that Swift and Sterne frequented them, 
to ſtudy the human heart. 


The impoſt on coffee is ſo great, that it 
pays a duty of more than ſeven pence a pound. 
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This does not, indeed, leſſen the conſumption z 
the exorbitant price, however, occaſions it to be 
drunk very weak. This cuſtom is ſo prevalent, 
that even the richeſt people will not uſe it when 
ſtrong ; the moſt contemptible tradeſman in all 
Germany drinks better coffee than they do. 
In reſpect to tea, the Engliſh are, on the other 
hand, uncommonly nice; and it is calculated, 
that they conſume more of this commodity than 
all the reſt of Europe. Thouſands of poor people 
live on this beverage, and bread and butter, 
Which is ſaid to correct its bad qualities; but 
they take care that the one is good, and the 
other ſtrong. Our manner of drinking it, would 
not in the leaſt agree with them ; for, that they 
may the better enjoy the flavour of the herb, 


they colour it with only two or three drops 
of milk. 


They generally eat wheaten bread. The pro- 
digious ſwarm of Germans ſettled in London, 
have prevailed on ſome bakers to make rye bread; _ 
the ſale of it is, however, very confined, for my 
countrymen themſelves ſoon prefer the other. 
I have offered it to their beggars, and even they 
have rejected it. 


It is ſurpriſing, that mankind generally have 
an 
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an invincible diſguſt to all the viands whicll 
they have not been uſed to during their in- 
fancy. This ſingular averſion, which we per- 


cgive in all nations, can never be overcome 


but by the moſt preſſing want. Sour crout, A 
compoſition long unknown among the Engliſh, 
has been very beneficial to their ſailors during 
_ diſtant voyages; and yet, it was neceſſary to 
take infinite pains to reconcile them to this an- 
tiſcorbutic nouriſhment, 


It was not until Captain Cook's ſecond ex- 
pedition, that, exhorted and encouraged by the 


two Forſters, the ſeamen uſed themſelves to it. 


During that tedious and dangerous navigation in 
unknown ſeas, one man alone periſhed ; and it 
was to this compoſition that the fortunate cir- 
cumſtance, of which, till then, there had been 
no example, was generally attributed. Govern- 


ment have therefore taken the proper precautions, 
that no ſhip of war, deſtined for a long voy- 


age, ſhould be unprovided with this excellent pre- 
ventive, 


It is abſolutely neceſſary that travellers ſhould 
conform themſelves to the manners of every 
climate, in reſpe&t to diet, Diſeaſe, and even 
death itſelf, are the ſad conſequences of this n eg- 


lect ; 
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ect; and I could cite a number of examples to 
this purpoſe. The Eaſt Indies become graves 
to thouſands of Europeans, merely becauſe they 
chooſe to live there in the ſame manner as 1n 
their native country. Without this caprice, the 
projected journey through Arabia would have 
ſucceeded, and NiEBUHR had not returned 
alone. | 


A foggy air, and nouriſhing food, make it 
neceſſary to drink ſtrong liquors in England. 
Thoſe who uſe water often loſe their health, 
and ſometimes their liyes. The ſame effects 
would attend the uſe of the Engliſh regimen in 
Italy, where the burning heats require ſherbets, 
cooling liquors, and other cuſtoms, and, in one 
word, a different manner of living. It is very 
common to hear ſtrangers blame the climate, 


inſtead of the unhappy conſequences of impolitic 
negligence, 


The Engliſh are unfortunately led away, be- 
yond all the other countries in Europe, by the 
loxury of dreſs, which every day ſeems to in- 
| creaſe. Twenty years ago, gold and filver lace 
was not worn but at court, and the thea- 
tres; perſons elcgantly attired always rode in 
carrlages. 


E 


carriages, The people crowded about a gentle- 
man who walked in full dreſs, either in the ſtreets 
or the park; they never uſed ſwords, and the 
beaus wore their hats. Except the laſt cuſtom, 
none of the others prevail, One now often meets 
with laced clothes; even the common people 
ſometimes appear in embroidered veſts. In ge- 
neral, however, the Engliſh Qill wear plain broad 
cloth, both in ſummer and winter, but it is of 
the fineſt kind : a common tradeſman will uſe no 
other, They do not cover themſelves with pelrſſer, 
but great coats, which guard againſt the cold in 
winter, and the rain in the ſpring and autumn. 


It is in this ſimple dreſs that the miniſters 
of ſtate walk about the ſtreets and public places, 
without being followed by a ſingle domeſtic, 


The Engliſh in general, even thoſe of the mid- 


dling claſs, wear very excellent linen, and change it 


daily, The fineneſs of the ſhirt and ſtockings, 
a good hat and the beſt ſhoes, diſtinguiſh a 
man in opulent circumſtances; no attention 
whatever is paid to the coat. The richeſt ei- 
tizens frequent the Change in clothes very old, 
and much worn, The cuſtom of wearing rich 
buttons prevails more than ever withia theſe 
LF: few 
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few years; ſo that a ſimple frock often coſts 
more than a laced one. 


It is almoſt in ſpite of themſelves that the 
Engliſh have adopted the cuſtom of dreſſing 
their hair; the people employed in that buſi- 
neſs are the moſt inexpert of any in Europe. 


Some years ſince, the wig-makers of London 
preſented a very ſingular petition to the king, 
beſeeching the ſovereign to cut off his hair, and 
wear a wig: © Your majeſty's example,” faid 
they, „ will be followed by every one; and 
% our trade, which is now ruined, will ſoon 
« acquire its wonted conſequence and celebrity.“ 
The king laughed at this pleaſant requeſt, but 
did not think proper to grant it. | 


| I have already more than once had occaſion 
l to mention ſome characteriſtic traits of the Eng- 
liſh nation, The great difference betwixt them 
and the reſt of Europe, proceeds entirely from the 
liberty which they enjoy, and which gives occa- 
| ſion to a thouſand extraordinary and ſingular cuſ- 
| toms. 


It is not according to our ideas that we 
ought to calculate the ſpace that ſeparates the 


different 


1 f 
different claſſes of men in that monarchico- 
republican government, This obſervation ex- 
tends even to ſervants. The firſt man in the 
kingdom 1s cautions of ſtriking his domeſtics ; 
for they not only may defend themſelves againſt 
him, but alſo commence an action in a court 


of juſtice : in ſuch a caſe, a pecuniary recom- 


pence, and many diſagreeable circumſtances, are 
ſure to follow. They obſerve with a great 
deal of reaſon, that as poverty and dependance 
contribute very little to the happineſs of this 
life, it would be extremely cruel to aggravate 
the lot of thoſe who are obliged to live in 
ſervitude, by a conduct unauthoriſed by the 
laws. If a ſervant commits a fault not puniſh» 


able by the magiſtrate, his maſter can only 
diſmiſs him. | 


Thoſe will be much deceived, who may from 
thence imagine, that an Engliſh footman will 
conſequently be impertinent. On the contrary, 
F am convinced, that no part of Europe abounds 
with better domeſtics. The noble condeſcenſion 
with which they are treated, the fear of not 
receiving a character, and the largeneſs of their 
wages, all tend to keep them in good order, 
and inſpire them at once with zeal and activity. 
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One is alſo aſtoniſhed at the politeneſs and 
promptitude with which he is attended at ta- 
verns and coffee-houſes; a circumſtance which 
but ill correſponds with the pride of the nation: 
it muſt, however, be recollected, that the waiters 
always expect a gratification, and that, in ſome of 
the principal houſes, this amounts to a great 
ſum in the courſe of the year. 


The ſcandalous practice of giving vals, fo 
much in vogue twenty years ago, is now almoſt 
entirely baniſhed : it exiſts no where but among 
the lower orders of the people. Formerly a 
viſitor was obliged to diſtribute a great deal of 
money among the ſervants, when he dined with. 
a man of quality; ſo that it was much cheaper 
to go to a tavern, than to accept of ſuch an invi- 
tation. It is to Lord Cheſterfield that the Eng- 
liſh are indebted for the abolition of this cul- 
tom : his repreſentations had fuch weight with 
the nobility, that they unanimouſly agrecd to 
diſcountenance it. 


The appearance of the female domeſtics will, 
perhaps, aſtoniſh a foreigner more than any thing 
in London. They are in general handſome and 
well clothed : their dreſs has the appearance of 
ſome taſte, and their converſation ſuch as if 

they 


E 1 


they had kept the beſt company. A ſtran- 
ger is apt to be embarraſſed at firſt, and 
can ſcarce imagine that they are not gentle- 
women. They are uſually clad in gowns well 
adjuſted to their ſhapes, and hats adorned with 

ribbands. There are ſome who even wear filk 
and ſattin, when they are dreſſed. All their 
work conliſts in keeping the houſe neat, and 
duſting the furniture. To this employment they 
attend for a few hours in the morning; and 
after that, all the reſt of the day is entirely 
at their own diſpoſal. 


As to a lady's maid, the eye of the moſt 
ſkilful connoiſſeur can ſcarcely diſtinguiſh her 
from the miſtreſs. The appearance of a wait- 
ing-woman is that of an opulent and a faſhion- - 
able perſon ; ſhe uſually accompanies her lady 
in public, expects particular attention to be paid 
to her, and, after ſome years of ſervice, gene- 
rally receives a ſmall annuity, which makes her 
comfortable for life. 


d 


When out of place, ſervants of all denomina- 
tions apply to a regiſter- office; a ſingular inſti- 
tution, known only in that country, by means 


of which they are immediately provided with 
employment. 
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Sunday is very ſtrictly obſerved in England; 
and as all kinds of work, even muſic, are pro- 
hibited, that day is therefore uſually deſtined 
to the pleaſures of the country. All the citi- 
zens who have country- houſes, repair to them 
on Saturday afternoon, to make preparations for 
their friends on the following day. The pro- 
digious number of ale-houſes and taverns, ſitu- 
ated near the capital, is then full of perſons 
of both ſexes; and, contrary to the general uſage, 
an ordinary is kept for their reception, All 
the great roads around London are alſo crowded 
with carriages, horſes, and foot-paſſengers ; and 
I may fairly aſſert, that three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of the capital keep the Sabbath in 
this manner, Ez 


It is very ſingular, that theſe weekly revels 
never occaſion any diſturbances, or exceſſes of 
any kind. 


It ſeems to me, that no better proof need be al- 
leged of the good-nature of the Engliſh, than their 
deportment on «!! public occaſions. One is aſto- 
niſhed to obſerve compaſſion, benevolence, genero- 
ſity, and, in ore word, all the ſocial virtues, carried 
to ſo high a degree of perfection, among the very 
loweſt of the people, If a ſtranger loſes his way, 

and 


a 
and happens to aſk for any particular_ſtreet or 
houſe, the firſt perſon whom he. meets will point 


out his road, and even accompany him, without the 


hope of apy recompence : no one ever experienced 
a refuſal, 


When any embarraſſment is occaſioned by the 
joſtling of coaches in a narrow ſtreet, the people 
immediately fly to relieve them, and reſtore order ; 
they are perfectly ſatisfied with thanks. In Paris, 
it is not unuſual to ſee blood ſpilt on ſuch occaſions ; 
the magiſtrates, therefore, diſtribute ſoldiers in all 
parts of the city, to preſerve tranquillity. Such a 
precaution is never made uſe of in London; yet 
the greateſt regularity prevails at Ranelagh, the 
Pantheon, and other public places, notwithſtanding 


the multitude of carriages which are aſſembled 
there, ; 


The king of England, in 1784, gave an-amiable 
inſtanceof the humanity ſo general in that kingdom. 
Happening to ſtroll in one of the agreeable walks 
in the neighbourhood of Richmond, without any 
other company than that of ſome of his ſons, he met 
with a poor villager, who had been ſelling provi- 
ſions in the town. His cart was ſtuck in a ditch, 
and having no help, he was attempting in vain to 
get it out. Without deliberating a moment, the mo- 
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narch, aided by bis children, went to his aſſiſtance, 
and immediately relieved it with his own hands. 
The peaſant, unacquainted with the rank of thoſe 
who had come ſo generoutly and opportunely to his 
ſuccour, in the joy of his heart, propoſed to carry 
them. to the neareſt ale houſe, and treat them with 
a pot of beer. His offer produced a few pieces of 


gold in return, and their departure gave him time 


to recover from his aſtoniſhment. The preſent 
which occaſioned this charming action to be known, 


at the ſame time betrayed its author. 


On any public commotion, when the people run 
into the ſtreets, and aſſemble in crowds, the greateſt 
care is taken leſt any accident ſhould happen to the 
women and children, whom they either make room 
for, or carry in their arms, that they may be better 
ſeen. 


A lady of faſhion, the wife of a miniſter from 
one of the German courts, when coming out of the 
play-houſe, happened to pet into a crowd, where 
the preſſure was extreme, and the danger of her 
ſituation the more alarming, as ſhe expected in a 
few days to become a mother. At the moment 
when ſhe was about to faint, a perſon who ſup- 
ported her with his arm, cried out, © Gentlemen, 
«© make room, I beſeech you, for a /ady with child, 

| ho 
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" who! is ſuddenly taken ill,” She herſelf has 
often aſſured me, that a thunder-bolt could not have 
more quickly diſperſed the mob, than this exclama- 
tion. Every one immediately gave way, and ſhe 


luckily got to her carriage without any further 


delay. 


In'the year 1980, when the dregs of the people 


ated the GoRDoNIAP, and made conflagrations 


their paſtime, theſe wretches never carried their 
violence ſo far as to attack a woman; even thoſe 
of the catholic religion were in perfect ſafety. 
When the populace, who were enraged againſt the 
archbiſhop of York, were about to ſet fire to his 
houſe, Mrs. Markham, his wife, appeared at the 
window, and addreſſed them in the following terms: 


Gentlemen, a lady has this very moment been 


remove her and the infant, I hope that you have 
too much humanity to occaſion their death.” 


This ingenious petition had the proper effect, and 
the crowd inſtantly diſperſed. 


£6 


When a quarrel happens in the ſtreets, the paſ- 
ſengers immediately interfere. Perſons of the high- 
eſt rank do not heſitate for a ſingle moment to 


become mediators. The day alfzer my arrival in a 
London, I had an opportunity of being a witneſfs 
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to this practice. in an affair where I myſelf was 
intereſted. _ A young jew, a native of Germany, 
having attempted to cheat me in the moſt bare-faced 
manner in the world, I felt myſelf ſo much piqued 
at the fellow's impudence, that I could not contain 
my reſentment. The cuſtoms of the Engliſh . be- 


ing entirely unknown to me, I ated exactly in the 


ſame manner as I ſhould have done in my native 
country, on finding my hononr wounded. I ac- 
cordingly ſeized the culprit by the collar, who, 
fearful of my reſentment, cried out with all his 
might, and ſoon gathered a crowd around us. 
As I was not ignorant of the language, I, im- 
mediately recounted the circumſtances which gave 
occaſion. to ſuch violence, Some of the peo- 
ple, however, informed me, in the moſt polite 
terms, that, according to the laws of that coun- 
try, no offence whatſoever could warrant my 
behaviour. The jew, who was conſcious of his 
guilt, did not chooſe to proſecute me, but eſ- 
caped as faſt as he could, and gave me time 
to profit by the juſt obſervation of theſe wor- 
thy people, and to return them my thanks. 


In ſimilar diſputes, when the parties agree to 
terminate their differences by a boxing-match, the 
ſpectators, far from oppoſing them, encourage 


the idea. This cuſtom, which proceeds from 
6 certain 
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cettain falſe principles of courage and equality, 
is not, however, ſo much in faſhion as for- 
merly. Even perſons of quality were not here- 
tofore aſhamed of engaging in ſuch quarrels. 
They have of late, however, left the glory of 
them entirely to the populace, who, being no 
longer animated by their example, begia now 
to have leſs reliſh for them. 


The two combatants: ſtrip to the waiſt, and 
attack each other with their fi/{s; a ring is 
then immediately formed by the populace. His 
ſecond aſſiſts the perſon who falls, wipes the 
ſweat from his body, and re-animates his cou- 
rage. When they fight on. a | ftage, each is 
alſo attended by a bottle-Holder, who waſhes his 
friend's face, and uſually ſqueezes a lemon into 
his mouth. The fight often laſts half an 
hour, and ſometimes longer, till one of the 
parties declares that he is vanquiſhed ;—this 
they call giving in. The victor, who is often 
more hurt than the perſon whom he has con- 
quered, is then conducted home in triumph 
by the ſpeCtators, 
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It is not in the power of prejudice itſelf to 
ſtifle, in the hearts of that people, the eſteem 
which a courageous conduct always inſpires. I 
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myſelf happened to be preſent at a fight be- 
twixt an Engliſhman and a Frenchman, The 
firſt was looked upon as a maſter in the ſci- 
ence of boxing ; the other was ignorant of the 
firſt principles of the art ; he therefore entirely 
confided in his ftrength, which, indeed, ſo ef- 
fectually befriended him, that he ſtruck his ad- 
verſary to the ground with the firſt blow, and 
rendered him unable to continue the combat. 
It ſeemed as if this 3% had deſtroyed the na- 
tional hatred, fo forcibly impreſſed in the breaſts 


of the ſpectators ; every one was eager to over- 


whelm_ the victorious Frenchman with praiſes 


and careſſes; they afterwards joined to treat 
him at an ale-houſe. 


The art of boxing has certain rules, from 
which no one ever departs : whoever attempts 
to infringe them, becomes immediately expoſed 
to the fury of the populace. For example, when 
one party falls, his adverſary muſt not ſtrike 
him; and the combat is immediately to ceaſe, 


on either of them acknowledging himſelf to have 
been beaten. 


On the event of theſe battles, which are ſome- 
times attended with fatal conſequences, conſider- 


able betts frequently depend ; it is not uncommon, 
however, 


1 
however, to hear the combataats, who are ge» 
nerally inſtigated by hatred alone, cry out, on 
theſe occaſions, ** That they fight for love !” 


The celebrated Marſhal Saxe was once 


challenged in this manner, by a fcavenger who 
was employed in ſweeping the ſtreets. He, re- 
lying on his amazing ſtrength, accepted the 
propoſal; the ſcavenger, therefore, began to 
ſtrip according to cuſtom; but he had ſcarce 
taken off his ſhirt, when the Marſhal ſeizing 
him by the arms, to the great aſtoniſhment of 
the ſpeCtators, threw him with the ſame eaſe 
as if he had been a truſs of ſtraw, into 
his own cart; where he ſtruggled a long time 
with his hands and feet, and was very near 
being ſtifled by the mud. 


The Engliſh uſed formerly to fight duels in 
the ſame manner as other nations; but the Pu- 
ritans diſcountenanced this barbarous cuſtom. 
Theſe enthuſiaſts, who would allow no other rule 
of conduct than that preſeribed by the bible, 
having found nothing therein to authorize this 
ſpecies of combat, took a decided averſion to 
it. At laſt, Cromwell, by enacting ſevere laws 
againſt this practice, aboliſhed it entirely. This 
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was, perhaps, the firſt time that fanaticiſm ever 
produced ſuch happy conſequences, 


Within theſe laſt fifty years, however, duels 
have begun to be again in vogue, in the ſame 
proportion that boxing has declined. But as 


every thing in that country is different from 


what it is elſewhere, it ſo happens that this cuſ- 
tom, which in other kingdoms is confined to 
a certain rank, has no bounds among them. You 
may there ſee prieſts, merchants, and clerks, ter- 
minate their differences with a caſe of piſtols, 


Some years ſince, two negroes in livery fought 
each other in this manner. As the ſlage con- 
tinually ſatiriſes ſuch extravagancies as theſe, this 
ridiculous practice is now diſcountenanced. 


The Engliſh are ſtill very fond of cold baths. 
There are a prodigious number of theſe in 
London, where one may bathe daily at the 
rate of a guinea per annum. This practice is 
much recommended by the beſt Engliſh phy- 
ſicians. The ancient Romans were alſo very 
much addicted to it. It was by theſe means 
that Antonius Muſa reſtored the health of the 

emperor 
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emperor Auguſtus. The ſenate, on account of 


this cure, remunerated him with a magnificent pre- 
ſent, and erected a ſtatue to his memory, which was 
placed with that of Eſculapius. Septimus Se- 
verus made uſe of the cold bath daily; and as he 
reſided a long time in Britain, it is probable that 
he introduced the practice into that iſland. The 
Saxons borrowed the cuſtom from the ancient Bri- 
tons. 


England poſſeſſes many mineral ſprings, a 
great number of which ſtill retain - the names 
of the ſaints after whom they were formerly 


called. The fountains where the firſt chriſtian 


preachers baptiſed their converts, inſpired a cer- 
tain religious veneration, and were eſteemed holy, 
The monks, taking advantage of ſuch prejudices, 
attributed in their legends certain miraculous 
virtues to theſe places, after they had firſt diſ- 
covered their natural effects. 


Of all the waters in England, thoſe of Bath 
are the moſt remarkable; they were known even 
by the Romans, who conſecrated them to Minerva. 
The Britons called this place EAER PaLLaDDuR, 
or the City of Pallas. | | 


Bath is a handſome town, and the public 
buildings which it contains are really magnifi- 
G 5 cent. 
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cent. Tt is not only reforted to by the ſick, but 
even by thoſe in health, whom the variety of plea- 


ſures to be ſeen there, attracts from every part of 
the three kingdoms. The ſeaſon when it is moſt 


frequented is the beginning of winter. 


To regulate the diverſions, and preſerve order 
and regularity amongſt ſuch a prodigious number 
of people, who are at the ſame time rich and 
free, it has been thought proper to chooſe a 


perſon who is ſtiled King os BaTH ; to whom 


the moſt entire obedjence is paid, in regard to 
every thing that concerns the general good. 
This convention is made and agreed to by the 
firſt people in the kingdom, who regularly 
frequent the place, and maintain their ſore- 


reign in his prerogatives. This ſituation is 
equally honourable and lucrative, for it pro- 


duces a revenue of ſixtcen hundred pounds 
ſterling annually. It is for life, unleſs great 
and forcible reaſons oblige the ſubjects to de- 
throne their monarch, 


This eminent poſt is uſually given to ſome gen- 
tleman, who joins to much experience a conſider- 
able portion of wit, gaiety, and knowledge of the 
world. All theſe qualities, together with an ex- 
traordinary talent for inventing new pleaſures, and 
arranging elegant entertainments, were united in 

: ay 


33 


an Engliſhman of the name of Naſh, who for many 
years ruled Bath with an unlimited ſway. He died 


in 1761, and was greatly lamented by his whole 
kingdom. pH ES 


The throne is at preſent filled by a gentleman 
who was formerly a captain in the army. 
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CHAPTER: Y. 
py 
Charafer of the Engliſh Ladies the Nobility 
— Whimſical Anecdotes — Hon. Mr. Montague— 
Lotteries —Inſurance Offices — Betis Sir Wathin 
W. Wynne—Lord Baltimore — May-day Voyage 
to New Zealand — Otabeite Charles I.— Anec - 
dote of a Spaniard— National Hatred — Aver ſion 
10 Anatomical Operations Mrs. Phillips Ba.- 
lads. | 


'ON all the remarkable objects which England 
offers to the eye of a foreigner, no one 
is more worthy of his admiration, than the aſto- 


niſhing beauty of the women. 


It produces ſuch a ſurpriſing effect, that every 
ſtranger muſt acknowledge the ſuperiority of the 
Engliſh ladies over all others. The moſt exact 
proportions, an elegant figure, a lovely neck, a 

ſkin 


th as 
fein uncommonly fine, and features at once re- 
gular and charming, diſtinguiſh them in an emi- 
nent degree. Their private virtues alſo render 


them capable of enjoying all the felicity of the 


marriage ſtate. 


The proneneſs of the whole nation to me- 
lancholy, renders the women grave and ſerious ; 
their minds are leſs occupied about pleaſures, 
than in ſolicitude for the happineſs of their 
| huſbands, and the management of their domeſ- 
tic concerns. Even women of quality ſuckle 
their children; they think that the name and 
duties of a mother have nothing in them which 
they ought to bluſh at, and that no ſtation 
on earth is comparable to the pleaſures of ma- 
ternal tenderneſs, and the n reflections 
n reſult from it. 


Notwithſtanding vice is often puſhed to the 
extreme in the capital, it is very uncommon to 
ſee a married woman become profligate, and 
give way to infamous pleaſures. To this there 
is always an inſurmountable bar in her love 
for her family, the care of her houſhold, and 
her own natural gravity. I am of opinion, that 


there is not a city in the whole world where 


the 
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the honour of a wks is in leſs danger than 


jn London. 


It is to this ſerious and melancholy diſpoſition 
that we ought to attribute the attachment of the 
Engliſh catholics to the cloiſter, and which has in- 
duced ſo many of them to retire to France, and 
ſtill more to Flanders. They have even eſtabliſhed 
a ſpecies of convents in England, for thoſe who do 
not like to leave their native country. A certain 
number of ladies live there in common, perform di- 
vine ſervice together, and conform to all the inſti- 
tutions of that order to which their houſe belongs. 
Like other nuns, they take the vows, and their dreſs 
is always plain and modeſt, 


I have already mentioned the prodigions attach- 
ment of the Englifh to politics. This paſſion is 
actually among them an inducement to marriage. 
A huſband who can talk of nothing but public af- 
fairs, is always ſure to find in his wife a perſon 


with whom he may converſe concerning thoſe 


topics which intereſt him moſt. He has no need 
to go abroad, to ſatisfy his appetite for this darling 
ſubject. 


_ The Engliſh are not ungrateful to nature for her 
| prodigality 


18 1 
prodigality towards them. The children are never 
bound up in ſwaddling-clothes, but covered with 
a thin dreſs, which gives a perfect freedom to all 


their motions, The great advantages ariſing from 
inoculation, become every day more perceptible. 


The ſchools for the education of young people 
of both ſexes, are almoſt always in the country. 
In walking through the charming villages which 
ſurround the metropolis, one is delighted to ſee 
three or four houſes together, dedicated ſolely to 
this purpoſe. Theſe ſupport a prodigious number 
of language-maſters, dancing-maſters, muſic-maſ- 
ters, &c. &c. 


The ladies, truſting perhaps too much to 
their natural charms, often neglect the means 
of ſetting them off to advantage. But a very few 
even of the women of the town make uſe of rouge. 
Many women of faſhion, when dreſſed in the moſt 
elegant manner, do not uſe hair-powder ; neatneſs, 
however, which ſeems actually to be a rage amongſt 
them, is never neglected. 


The moſt elegant part of an Engliſhwoman's ap- 


parel is her hat, which is uſually adorned with 
ribbands and feathers. No female, of whatever 
rank, dares appear in the ſtreets of London on 

foot, 
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foot, without one of theſe; the very beggars wear 

them. The art with which they place them, is 
but imperfectly imitated by foreigners, who know _ 
not how to derive from them all their magical ad- 
vantages. The charming effect which they pro- 
duce made Linguet obſerve, that if Homer had 
been acquainted with this enchanting dreſs, he 
would not only have given a ceſtus to Venus, but 
alſo a hat. | 


The fair-ſex in that country have a number of 
cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves, and among others 
that of riding on horſeback ; in this fituation, 
they may be ſcen galloping by hundreds along 

Hyde-Park. On theſe occaſions, they are always 
dreſſed like Amazons; a practice introduced by 
queen Anne, the conſort of Richard the IId, and 
which has continued to the preſent time. The 
ladies allo think it indecent to ſhew themſelves at 
the window. It is only an extraordinary circum- 
ſtance that will make a woman of character open it, 
to ſatisfy her curioſity. The women of the town, 
however, are entirely above ſuch a prejudice. 

* | 
The education among the Engliſh, as far as it 

regards health, is excellent: I cannot, however, ſay 
ſo much in reſpe& to morals. The abuſes which 


prevail in the great ſchools are well known; I ſhall 
| therefore 
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therefore be ſilent concerning them. After a long 
contention concerning the advantages and diſad- 
vantages of a public or private education, it ſeems 
at laſt to have been decided in favour of the for- 
mer. The young duke of Bedford, who is the 
richeſt peer in the kingdom, was for ſeveral years 
at Weſtminſter, where he was brought up as other 
young men. His table and his bed were entirely 
the ſame as theirs. Two guineas a week were allow- 
ed him for pocket money; and out of his income, 
which amounts to ſixty- thouſand pounds per an- 
num, five hundred only were expended in his 
education. 


All the exerciſes which tend to bring the muſ- 
cles into action, and to make the body healthy and 
robuſt, are the daily recreations of theſe public 
ſchools, which, notwithſtanding their numberleſs 
diſadvantages, do not, however, make youth effe- 
minate. 


A great number of children of good extraction 
are deſtined from the earlieſt age to commerce, and 
educated accordingly. This practice, ſo wiſe in 
itſelf, and which was the ſource from which the 
Genoeſe nobility derived their opulence, and by 
which the illuſtrious houſe of Medicis were raiſed 
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to a throne, where they became the benefactors of 
mankind, was not introduced into England until 
about the middle of the ſeventeenth century. 


The Engliſh nobility during the civil war, being 
almoſt entirely attached to the king, were baniſhed 


from all employments by the Houſe of Commons, 


whole power then preponderated ; they therefore 
had no reſource but in trade. Thoſe who poſſeſſed 
abilities amaſſed immenſe riches, and contributed by 
their example to remove the ancient prejudices which 
ſtill ſubſiſted in their country againſt the employ- 
ment of a merchant. Soon after this, ſome of the 
firſt people in the kingdom became the moſt zea- 
lous partizans of commerce, and embarked their 
fortunes in it, by which means they at once gave 
activity and vigour to trade. This, it is affirmed, 
was the origin of that ſplendour and opulence which 
England ſoon after acquired. In our own time, we 
have ſeen the ſon uf Sic Robert Walpole, formerly 
prime miniſter of England, a private banker, and 
the brother of lord Oxford, a citizen of London. 


People of rank not only become merchants, but 


ſome of them have even condeſcended to learn 


trades, It is only however from whim, that a per- 
fon of quality ever takes ſuch a ſtrange reſolution. 
I ſhall mention, for example, the hogourable Wort- 

| ley 
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ley Montague, brother-in-law to lord Bute, who, 
when a child, ran away from his father's houſe to 
become a chimney-ſweeper. The rags with which 
he was covered, the coarſe fare, and the blows 
which he received daily, ſeemed preferable, in his 
eyes, to all the advantages appertaining to his 
birth. For nine months he followed this profeſſion, 
and remained in the capital unknown: at length, 
however, he was diſcovered and brought home, 
where every thing was practiſed to cure him of his 
ſingular attachments, but in vain. He ſoon after- 
wards eluded the vigilance of his relations, em- 
barked as a cabinboy in a veſſel that failed for 
Liſbon, and then travelled over Spain as an affiſt« 
ant to a muleteer. The life of this man, who died 
ſome years ſince in the Eaſt, is one of the moſt me- 


lancholy and remarkable examples of the wayward- 
neſs of human nature. 


Theſe fantaſtical actions are very frequent in 


England, and they there paſs under the denomina- 
tion of whims, 


In the year 1776, a perſon died in London, who 
by means of trade amaſſed the ſum of ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. By his will, he appointed 
one 'of his relations his ſole heir ; with this par- 
ticular condition, however, that he ſhould repair 
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every day to the Royal Exchange, and remain there 


from two till three o'clock. Neither the weather, 


nor his own private affairs, nor any thing but bad 


health, of which he was to produce a certificate, 


could excuſe him from this taſk. If he omitted 
his attendance for a ſingle day, he was to loſe the 


fortune by an expreſs clauſe in the will, and a cer- 


tain charitable foundation was to become entitled 


to the whole eſtate. 


The teſtator, by this means, intended to pay a 


compliment to commerce, by which he had pro- 
cured his riches ; but this whim made a ſlave of his 


heir. It was on Sunday alone that he could leave 


| London, becauſe the Exchange was then ſhut. I 
have ſeen this man, and been witneſs to his ex- 
treme diſcontent. 


An Engliſh nobleman in the decline of life, hav- 
ing paſſed a very reſtleſs night in one of his coun- 
try-houſes, formed the reſolution of marrying ; and, 
that he might avoid trouble, reſolved to eſpouſe 
the firſt woman that he ſhould ſee next morning. 


Full of this idea, he roſe at break of day and rang 


his bell. His valet᷑· de- chambre appeared imme» 
diately, and having received orders to call up one 


of the women, he ran for the houſe-keeper. Scarce 


had ſhe entered his apartment, when his lordſbip 
ſaid, 


C wr} , 


ſad, „ Go and dreſs yourſelf immediately to ac- | 


company me to church, for I intend to make 
you my bride this very day.” The houſekeeper 
ſmiled, and imagining that her maſter only meant 
to joke with her, departed without ſaying a word. 
Half an hour after, his lordſhip rang again, and 
inquired of the ſervant, whether ſhe was not yet 
dreſſed? On being informed that ſhe was em- 
ployed about the domeſtic aff l irs, he ordered any 
other female to be ſent him, and accordingly one 


of his ſcullions was produced. She immediately | 


accepted of the propoſal, and in an hour afterwards. 
became his wife. A ſon, who afterwards filled 
one of the firſt offices in the ſtate, and who is ſtill 
alive, was the fruit of this ſingular whim. 


I was once acquainted with an Engliſhman, who 
was extremely amiable in his character, and remark- 
ably polite in his manners, but who had a moſt fan- 
taſtical paſſion, which he aſſured me was deeply im- 
printed in his very ſoul. His greateſt pleaſure in 
life was to comb the hair of a beautiful woman. 
He kept a charming miſtreſs ſolely for this purpoſe. 
He cared bur little whether ſhe loved him, or was 
faithful to his bed; all that he wanted was to 
pleaſe his ſenſes by means of her long and beautiful 
locks. He has often aſſured me that this employ- 
ment produced the moſt voluptuous ſenſations. 
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The execution of « criminal intereſts in the moſt . 


lively manner the celebrated George Selwyn, who is 


generally loved and admired on account of the 


goodneſs of his heart, and the readineſs of his wit. 
Such a ſpectacle has inexpreſlible attractions to 


him, and affects his ſenſes in a manner equally 
powerful and inexplicable, 


One of his friends, after reproaching him with 
his whim, betted a large ſum that he would be pre- 
ſent at an execution which he named. Mr, Selwyn, 


acsordingly was led away by an invincible impulſe 


which not being able to conquer, he actually paid 
the wager, and repaired to Tyburn. When 
Damiens the regicide was broke on the wheel at 
Paris, the wit did not fail to be preſent : he even 
gave a ſum of money to the executioner to permit 
him to ſtand on the ſcaffold, to contemplate this 
horrid ſcene in a more familiar manner. 


A love for what is ſingular and extraordinary, 
alſo occaſions that ſpirit of gambling which is ſo 
general in England, more eſpecially during the 
drawing of the lottery. At that time a prodigious 
number of inſurance-offices are opened in all parts 
of the capital, and policies are made upon particu- 
lar numbers. In the evening, a large bowl of 
punch, which is conſtantly repleniſhed, is placed on 

2 a table, 


11 ] 


2 table, around which many unfortunate wretches, 


becoming intoxicated with the fumes of the liquor, 


and their paſſion for gambling, ru ruin themſelves and 
their families. | 


Such is the paſſion of the Engliſh for play, that 
cvery diſpute is generally decided by a bett. I 


knew an Engliſhman who laid five hundred pounds, 


that during a whole year he ſhould ſleep every 


night in a different houſe in London. The three 


firſt months, however, bad ſcarce elapſed, when he 
repented of his engagement, and choſe rather to 
pay the money than be expoſed to the inconve- 
nience of ſuch frequent removals. 


In the year 1778, juſt before the war commenced 
between Englaud and France, two wealthy Engliſh- 


men made the following agreement: One of them, 


who did not doubt that hoſtilities would ſoon 
commence, but who imagined the period at a 


greater diſtance than was expected, gave a hundred 


guineas to the other, on condition that he ſhould 


pay him one guinea a day until war was proclaimed, 
It fo happened however, that, from reaſons of ſtate, 


the war was begun and finiſhed without ever being 


proclaimed. The loſer has ſince offered to pay his 
antagoniſt one thoufand pounds ; which the other 


howerer refuſed, and he now actually receives three 


A hundred 
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hundred and ſixty-five guineas per annum, in con- 
ſequence of this circumſtance. 


There are a number of people in England, who 
take a ſecret ſatisſaction in breaking the laws of 
their country. Some, notwithſtanding they are 
not in want, ſcem to be impelled by an irreſiſtible 
deſire towards their neighbour's property, in which 
covetouſneſs has nothing to do. 1 myſelf knew 
a very beautiful woman, who tut any thing in her 
pocket which ſhe happened to ſee; it was, how- 
erer, always returned next morning. 


Another lady, both young and charming, had the 
ſame propenſity, without poſſeſſing the ſame ho- 
neſty. It ſhe ſtopped any where to make a pur- 
chaſe, ſhe was always ſure to ſſeal more than ſhe 
bought. A ſhopman having conceived violent ſuſ- 
picions againſt the fair plunderer, reſolved to be on 
the watch; and having caught her one day ſtealing 
a piece of Flanders lace, he left it to her choice 
either to be carried before a magiſtrate or a clergy- 
man; ſhe accepted of the latter, and the young 
man at the ſame time became matter of a handſome 
wife, and twelve thouſand pounds {terling. 


Another offender of the ſame kind was not ſo 


lucky. His name was Ayte: he was a man about 
ſixty- 


1 245 J | 
fixty-ſix years old, and was poſſeſſed of thirty 
thouſand pounds ſterling in the public funds, which 
he had procured in buſineſs. Being incited ſolely 
by avarice, he ſtole every thing that he could lay 
his hands upon. One day, while attempting to 
make off with two quires of paper from the ſtamp- 
office, he was caught in the fact, tried for the of- 
fence, and, as it was fully proved, was ſentenced 


to be tranſported to America for ſeven years. This 
miſerable wretch however, at length, became the 


juſt victim of his own ſordid avarice ; for his friends 


having privately agreed with the captain of the ſhip 
for a cabin and other neceſſaries during his paſ- 
ſage, he was ſcarce at ſea when he repented of the 
| bargain. He therefore rather choſe to ſleep on 
ſtraw with the other criminals, that he might ſave 
his money, than on a good bed which he was 
obliged to pay for. Being ſoon after ſeized with a 
fever, this old man, overwhelmed with age and in- 
firmities, died before his arrival in America, 


The conduct of Sir Watkins William Wynne 
well merits the denomination of a whim, This 
baronet, who is the richeſt e@@mmoner in Wales, 
when he came of age, gave an entertainment to the 
nobilicy, gentry, and farmers of that diſtri, which 
laſted for three days, and by its magnificence was 


not unworthy of a ſovereign, The gueſts, who 
Vol. II. H | 
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amounted to eighteen thouſand of both ſexes, ate, 
drank, and danced in the open air, 


The anti of England are full of whimſical 
occurrences, In the county of Eſſex, there is a 
village called Dunmow, into which the lord of the 
manor, who died in the thirteenth century, intro- 
duced a ſingular cuſtom, and at his death left a 
fund for perpetuating it. By this, any huſband 
becomes entitled to a flitch of bacon, who can ſo- 
lemaly ſwear that he has not, for a whole year, 
diſputed with his wife, and never once, during 
that period, repented of his marriage. 


4 


The records of that place notice only three men, 
who, during the ſpace of more than three centuries, 
have been able to take ſuch an oath. 


But none of the Engliſh of the preſent age have 
become ſo remarkable by their ſingularities, as the 
famous Lord Baltimore, whoſe whole life was one 
uninterrupted leries of innumerable oddities. 


His follies, however, never hurt any one: on 
the contrary, they were generally attended with 
uncommon marks of goodneſs and benevolence, 
His fortune was immenſe, for it amounted to 
nearly forty thouſand a year, the greateſt part 
of which was tranſmitted to him from the pro- 


vince 


E }- 


vince of Maryland alone. He had laid it down as 
a principle, to live entirely according to his own fancy ; 
in conſequence of this, he never folicited thoſe em- 
ployments and dignities, to which, both on account 
of his fortune and his abilities, he had a right to 
aſpire. He never went to court. An attachment to 
the Fair. ſex was his ſtrongeſt paſſion; a circumſtance 
which was greatly augmented by his travels in the 
Eaſt. ' On his return to England, he built a ſuperb 
houſe, in the moſt pleaſant part of London, after 
the mode of a celebrated HaRAam in Conſtantino- 
ple. The edifice being finiſhed, he formed it into 
a ſeraglio, which he furniſhed with handſome wo- 
men, to whom, except the permiſſion of going out, 
he refuſed nothing. They were, however, regulated 
by certain rules, and to theſe he exacted the ſtricteſt 
obedience, His lordſhip lived in this manner, in 
the capital of a chriſtian country, exactly as if he 
had been a muſſulman. If he diſliked any of his 
ſultanas, they were loaded with preſents, and al- 
| lowed to depart : ſome of them actually received 


portions, and were enabled to marry in conſe- 
quence of his liberality. 


Although this kind of life did very little harm, 
and the Engliſh, as we have already ſaid, are ex- 
tremely indulgent towards whims and caprices of 

H 2 every 
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every kind, yet the inhabitants of London could 
not bear thoſe Turkiſh cuſtoms. Songs and ſa- 
tires were daily compoſed on this Engliſh baſhaw, 
and the moſt trifling anecdotes of his domeſtic life 
were wrought up into novels and romances. The 
courtiers, who never could pardon the contempt 
with which he treated their manner of living, alſo 
endeavoured to ridicule his conduct. 


In a ſhort time, one of the young women w-hom 
he entertained, was prevailed upon to accuſe him 
of having committed a rape upon her. A criminal 
proceſs was inſtituted in conſequence of this accu- 
ſation z but his lordſhip vindicated his innocence, 
and triamphed over the malice of his enemies. 
This affair, however, made a lively impreſſion on 
his mind; he diſmiſſed his miſtreſſes, ſold his 
houſe, which is at preſent occupied by the duke 
of Bolton, gave away the magnificent furniture, 
and in a ſhort time left his native country. He 
died ſoon after at Naples, in the thirty-ſixth year 
of his age. 5 


The immenſe riches poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, 
enable them to indulge in the moſt uncommon ca- 
prices. A wealthy individual, ſome years ſince, 
built a houſe not far from Hyde-Park, merely to 
| ridicule 
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ridicule the gothic ſtyle. All that was diſagree- 
able and faataſiical in that te was here carica- 
tured. 


A young prodigal, having formed the project of 
laughing the free-maſons into comempt, who uſed 
to walk in proceſſion through the capital, on St. John's 


day, aſſembled about eighty chimney- ſweepers, 


whom he decorated with the enſigns, and badges 


uſually worn by that fraternity and obliged them to 


march in a ſolemn manner through the principal 


One may eaſily conceive the great number of 
people who were attracted by this pleaſantry ; 


and from that time, that ſociety have never pub- 


licly celebrated the feaſt of their patron ſain” 


I myſelf aſſiſſed at a ſatirical proceſſion, but of a 
kind entirely different from the former. The peo- 
ple of England, in the year 1770, were extremely dif- 
contented with the adminiſtration which at that time 
governed the affairs of the kingdom, becauſe they 
imagined that they intended to overturn the conſti- 


tution. Inconſequence of this, about a hundred per- 


ſons, clothed in deep mourning, aſſembled together, 


to accompany a hearſe covered with black, and" 
followed by attendants in the ſame manner as at 


H 3 | a funeral. 
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a funeral. In the inſide of this the GREAT 
CHARTER was placed, ſurrounded with all the 
emblems of LI ER Tv, the ob/equies of which they 
celebrated in the moſt folema manner. The pro- 
eeſſion, followed by an innumerable crowd, paſſed 
the palace of St. James's; and this farce, which 
terminated without any bad conſequences, con- 
veyed a very proper leſſon; at leaſt, the event 
mewed that it was an uſeful and a neceſſary 
one. 


Fhis taſte for the ExTRAORDINARY ſome 
years ſince gave riſe to a very uncommon project. 
It never was heard cf in Germany, and is but little 
known even in England. 


A Scotchman of the name of Herries, who lived 
in one of the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles, had been 
diſappointed in love, This circumſtance had fuch 
an effect on his mind, that he conceived a diſguſt 
for a civilized and ſocial life. He therefore reſolved 
to ſeek for other men, and other countries: in 
conſequence of this he ſold his eſtate, and with the 
money equipped two veſſels, on board of which 
he embarked, with about ſixty of his tenants. 
His ſole intention in this expedition, was to fail for 


New Zealand, a deſcription of which he had read in 


Captain Cook's Voyage, and then, to gain the af- 
| fections 
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fections of the inhabitants, marry a native of the 


conntry, introduce ægriculture, and become ſove- 
reign of the whole iſland ! 


A gentleman of fortune conceived' the ſtrange 
idea of going to reſide in Otaheite ; five of his 
friends offered to accompany him, with their wives 
and families; and actually applied to the younger 
Forſter, who had been there, for his opinion of the 
enterprize. 


The hiſtory of England affords, even in remote 
periods, a number of the moſt fantaſtical anec- 
dotes. During the civil war between Charles I. 
and his parliament, at the time when the royalifts 
began to deſpair of overcoming their enemies, the 
_ equeſtrian ſtatue of the monarch was put up to 
auction. A cutler, who had a mind to Hfecu- 
late on this circumſtance, bought it for a trifling 
ſum of money. Being aſked what he intended 
to do with it, he replied, that it was his intention 
to melt it into handles for knives, Accordingly, he 
furniſhed his ſhop with a prodigious number of 
knives and forks, with bronze mounting. In a 
ſhort time his warehouſe was full of cuſtomers; 
perſons of both parties ran to purchaſe knives, the 
handles of which were made from a ſtatue of a 
A of England. To the royaliſts, it afforded a 
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melancholy but precious remembrance of their dear 
maſter; and as to their antagoniſts, this extraordi- 
nary circumſtance was not a little flattering to their 
republican pride. The mechanic, in the mean 
time, profited by the enthuſiaſm of his country- 
men, and doubled the price of his commodity, not- 
withſtanding the rapidity of its ſale; ſo that in 
two or three years, he realized a conſiderable for- 
tune. BY 


All this time, however, - the public had been 
duped, The ſtatue had not been melted, as the 
cutler had alerted, but only buried in the ground, 
and was actually, on the reſtoration of Charles II. 
dug up and reſtored to that prince, who ordered 


it to be placed on a new baſe at Charing-Croſs, 
where it remains to this day. 


The emblem on the pedeſtal is well appropri- 
ated to the ſubject: it conſiſts of two Genii, who, 


with forrow imprinted on their countenance, ſuſ- 
tain a crown of thorns, 


At that unfortunate period, when the Engliſh 
forces, under the command of general Braddock, 
were beat in America by the French army; when 
Minorca was taken by the latter power; and 
Admiral By ng, by the intrigues of the wiaiſtry of 
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the former, had experienced a violent, and as ſome 
ſtill aſſert, an unmerited end; the nation became 

furious. In this unfavourable diſpoſition, the po- 
pulace having obſerved a foreigner dreſſed entirely 
in the French ſtyle, near this ſtatue of Charles 1. 
immediately ſurrounded him. As he had juſt ar- 
rived in London, and was entirely ignorant of the 
Engliſh language, it was impoſſible for them to tell 
what countryman he was. 


The mob, in the mean time, hel! a coaſultation, 
and at laſt it was reſolved to place him on his 
majeſty's horſe. A ladder was accordingly pro- 
cured in an inſtant ; the unhappy ſtranger was 
obliged to get on behind the monarch, and, after 


the moſt inſulting language, was about to be pelted 
with dirt. 


Luckily, however, at the moment when they 
commenced the aſſault, a gentleman happened to 
be paſſing that way, who having aſked the reaſon 
of this ſtrange behaviour, and learned from the 
firanger himſelf that he was a Spaniard, imme- 
diately informed the people of this circumſtance. 


No ſooner did they know their miſtake, than 
they teſtified the utmoſt repentance for their pre- 
Cipitation, helped the rider from his uneaſy ſear, 

Hs and 
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and delivered him into the hands of his pre- 
ſerver. 


The Engliſh populace call every foreigner a 
Frenchman, whether Swiſs, German, or Italian, 
They in general have the greateſt hatred that can 
be imagined to the whole French nation, Of late 
years, however, this prejudice ſeems to be en- 
tirely baniſhed from the better fort, who now 
think the language of that poliſhed people a ne- 
ceſſary part of their children's education. It was 


other wiſe formerly. The late Lord. Suffolk, one 


of the promoters of the American war, actually 
employed a maſter to inſtruct him in the French 
grammar, after he became a ſecretary of ſtate for 
the foreign department. | 


The averſion of the Engliſh to anatomical diſ- 
ſections, is another of the prejudices which cha- 


racterize that nation. The ſurgeons have great 


difficulty in procuring dead bodies; they are ob- 
lized to pay large ſums for them, and are forced to. 
carry them to their houſes with the utmoſt ſecrecy. 
If the people hear of it, they aſſemble in crowds 
around the houſe, and break the windows. 


What greatly augments the general averſion to 


ſo uſeſul a ſcience, is, that the ſextons are often - 
timcs 
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times induced, by the certainty of a reward, to dig 
up corpſes from the church-yards, 


Jam aſtoniſhed: that government does not take 
advantage of this national prejudice, and deliver to 
the ſurgeons the bodies of all foot- pads and high- 
way robbers. Murderers, after execution, are al- 
ways allowed to be diſſected. 


The Engliſh, far from being ſelfiſhin regard to 
che happineſs and independence reſulting from 
their liberty, on the contrary, wiſh to ſee all the 
kingdoms of the earth partake of the ſame bleſ- 
ſing : this is another of the traits. that characte- 
rize them.. | 


At the time when PAaot1-and his brave country- - 
men were obliged to yield to the power of Frence, 
the whole nation affirmed, that it was their duty 
to aid theſe iſlanders in the recovery. of their li- 
berty. The government, who were not willing at- 
that time to gratify the wiſhes of the people, were 
nevertheleſs obliged to appeaſe their murmurs, by. 
granting a penſion of a thouſand pounds a year to. 
the Corſican chief, which he enjoys at this very 
moment. 


Every thing in London is made known by means. 
MS ol 
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of hand · bills, or advertiſements in the news- papers. 
One perſon informs you that his MAp-Hov ss is 
at your ſervice ; a ſecond keeps a boarding-houſe 
for idiots; a good natured man- midwife pays the 
utmoſt attention to ladies in certain ſituations, and 
promiſes to uſe the molt ſcrupulous ſecrecy. Phy- 
ficians offer to cure you of all manner of diſorders, 
. for a mere trifle, and as for the money to pay them, 
you need never be at a loſs ; thouſands daily mak- 
ing tenders of their ſervices to procure, you, a? a 


moment's warning, any ſum that you may ſtand in 
need of. 


A lady of the name of Pm1Lr1.1Ps is very foli- 
citous in advertiſing her goods, which are undoubt- 
edly very fingular in their kind. Thsſe conſiſt of 
\ware which are to be met with in very few great 
cities in Europe. The voluptuaties of Italy are 
but imperfectly acquainted with them; and it is 
only in Paris, and in London, that they are manu- 
factured and uſed. 


I deg jeare to mention the BALLADS, among 
the ſingularities to be met with in this nation. 
Theſe, it is true, are alſo common in France, but 
no: ſoid publicly as in London. 


It is uſvally females who are employed in this 
avocation. They wander about the molt populous 
| ſtreets 
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ſtreets of the capital, ſtop now and then and draw 
a crowd around them, to whom they ſing their 

ſongs, which they ſometimes accompany with muſic. 
In theſe, witty expreſſions and humorous ſallies are 
often contained; and one is ſometirfies ſorry to 
ſee ſuch talents as the writers muſt undoubtedly 
poſſeſs, employed in celebrating the trifling occur- 
rences of the day. The ſubject is generally ſome 
political event, which has novelty and intereſt ro 
recommend it. , Theſe ballads, being printed on 
coarſe paper, are ſometimes ſold for a farthing, and 
ſometimes for a halfpenny a piece : the quickneſsof 
the ſale, however, amply repays the printer, as they 
are vended by thouſands, if they happen to be po- 
pular, The populace purchaſe theſe with the ut- 
molt eagerneſs, and conſider them as fo many de- 
licious morſels. 
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- In other countries, the vulgar imitate the higher 
ranks ; there, on the contrary, the great are only 
ſolicitous to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the mob. 
A rich tradeſman thinks that he is entitled to the 
privilege of being original, and to live after his 
OWN manner. 


Theſe originals, whoſe manners are as ſavage as 
they are uncommon, are generally called John 


Bulls, and one ſometimes meets with a 7ohn Bull 
among people of faſhion. 
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John Bull is a favourite ſubject for the ſatire of 
dramatic writers. The people are never more 
happy than when they ſee their own follies perſo- 


nified in this character; they are then ſure to re- 
ceive every ſarcaſm with the loudeſt applauſe. 


—— 


C ROAP- 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Theatre. Halian Opera — Jubilee in honour of 
Shaleſpeare — Nelly the Poet — The Contraſt be» 
twixt the Engliſh and French Theatres Foote 
Garrick—George Alexander Stevens —Mrs. Cor- 
nelys—Pantheon — — — Debating So- 
cieties. | | | 


IHE two principal theatres in London, open 
during the winter, are thoſe of Drury-Lane 

and Covent-Garden; in the Haymarket play-houſe, 
which is under the direction of Mr. Colman, they | 
act only during the ſummer months. | 


The Italian Opera generally commences in the 
month. of December, and ſhuts in June: the re- 
preſentations. are twice, and ſometimes three times 
a week, As the Engliſh in general have no great 
attachment to this exotic entertainment, and are, } 
for the moſt part, entirely ignorant of the lan- 
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guage, this theatre is treated with the utmoſt 
contempt by the more ſenſible part of the people, 


The nobility alone ſupport it; and they merely 
becauſe—it is the faſhion. . | 


There is not any place of entertainment in Eu- 
rope where the audience yawn ſo much as there; 
its decorations, machinery, and wardrobe, are al- 
together unworthy of the nation. There is no- 
thing tolerable but its muſic. The great ſums 
given by the managers to the ca/?ratos, who are 
better paid in England than any where, prevent 
them from laying out any money on the neceſſary 
decorations. The latter confequently enrich them 
ſelves, and the former have been couſtantly in- 
volved in difficulties. 


It is very ſingular, that the manners, cuſtoms, 
and pleaſures of other countries, can never become 
popular in England. This ſingularity extends to 
maſquerades, and is viſible in regard to operas 
for although the opera- bhouſe is a noble building, 
and has coſt immenſe ſums, it bas never yet 
been able to produce one work whoſe merit roſe 
above mediocrit y. 


Every thing that can characteriſe the Engliſh 
| nation, 
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nation, is to be met with in their national thea- 
tres alone: there all the efforts of art, the elegance 
of compoſition, and the flights of genius, are united. 
Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden are rivals to each 
other, and it is difficult to decide, which of them 


poſſeſſes that ſuperiority for which they both con- 
tend. 


Theſe two play houſes, for forty days before 
Eaſter, perform oratorios on certain days, and 
ſometimes double the price of admiſſion. Theſe are 
generally HANDEL's compoſitions. The ſingers are 
all Engliſh; and it has been obſerved by ſome 
judicious connoiſſeurs, that they only want Italian 


names, and a few journeys to the Continent, i 
procure uncommon reputation. 


The preateſt part of 'the foreign muſicians who 
viſit London remain there ; for as that great city 


is actually a PERU to them, they do not chooſe. 


to deprive themſelves of the lucrative monopoly 


which they there enjoy, in regard to their own pro- 
feſſion. 


The Engliſh theatre is ſaid to have attained its 


greateſt degree of perfection, during the laſt years 
of GAR RICE 's life; and, without doubt, this was 
its moſt brilliant period. The principal works of 

the 
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the immortal Shakefpeare, and other celebrated 
dramatic poets, were then reprefented with a juſtice, 
a dignity, and 2 magnificence, before unknown, 


It is true, that even then there was but one 
GARE1CK, but he was ſeconded by tle efforts of 
other actors, who, without equalling him, were yet 
worthy of being his aſſociates, in immortaliſing 
that celebrated epoch. Among theſe were Barry, 
Woodward, Weſton, &c. The retreat of the Eng- 
liſh Roſcius, in 1776, was followed by the decline 
of the ſtage ; the other three died in the ſame 
year : Mrs. Abiogton, the Athalia of England, 
wiſhed alſo to retire, and could not be prevailed. 
upon to remain without the moſt earneſt entrea- 
ties. 


Mrs, Siddons and Mr, Henderſon ſupplied, but 
in an indifferent manner, the public loſs ; they 
were the only two who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
among the crowd of actors, who were at that time 
candidates for the favour of the public. They 
made their firſt appearance at Drury-Lane, and 
were loaded with applauſe. The audience, how- 
ever, began in a ſhort time to ſee them with a 
greater degree of coolneſs, and became conſequently. 
more ſparing of their praiſes. h 


Among 
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Among the number of peculiarities belonging to 
the Engliſh play- houſes, may be reckoned the af - 
ter-pieces, called ENTERTAINMENTS. Theſe, for 
the moſt part, conſiſt of a happy mixture of dia- 
logue, ſong, and dance ; the decorations are 
amazing, and the machinery is carried 'to the moſt 
aſtoniſhing perfection. | 


The people are uncommonly attached to this 
kind of diverſion. All the great events that occur 
to the nation are dramatiſed and repreſented on 
the ſtage : for example, the coronation of the pre- 
ſeat King ; the Prince of Wales receiving the order 
of the garter; the grand review at Portſmouth, 
in 1774; the camp at Coxheath ; and the ſiege 
of Gibraliar. Theſe repreſentations often laſt for 
an hour and a half, and are uſually given after one 
of Shake peare's plays. 


The Engliſh do not diſlike entertainments, how- 
ever long, provided they have variety to recom- 
mend them. | 


I have ſeen the Peak of Derbyſhire, its grottoes, 
caverns, and adjoining mountains, and, 1n fine, every 
thing that is marvellous in that ſpot, repreſented 
with an art that ſeemed to equal magic. ; 


But 


| 
| 
| 
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But the moſt remarkable of all theſe, is SHARK E- 
SPEARE'S JUBILEE : that in honour of Voltaire, 
at the French theatre in Paris, in the year 1797, 
was a paltry imitation of the Jubilee of the Eng- 


liſh Poet. 


When this is acted, the ſcenes are painted to re- 


| Preſent the market-place at Stratford. At a certain 


ſignal, the ſtage is filled with a mob of country 
people, whom they actually take out of the ſtreet 
on purpoſe; and then begins a proceſſion, the 
like of which has never been ſeen on any theatre. 


A troop of dancers march firſt with a ſolemn 
ſep ; after them come nymphs, who ſtrew flowers 
around. The principal characters in each comedy 
then make their appearance, preceded by a flag, on 
which the name of the play is inſcribed ; a trium- 
phal car, in which THALIA is drawn by grote/que 
figures, cloſes the firſt part. 


'This is ſucceeded by the Muſes, Venus, and the 
Graces; Cupids, Nymphs, Fawns, and Dryads, 
who carry the ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, aud keep time 
to the ſound of inſtruments of- ruſic, 


Tragedy cloſes the proceſſion, attended by 
| heralds 
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heralds and ſtandard-bearers, who walk before 
her: then not only the principal characters in 


ON Thi! 
each piece, but alſo the moſt ſtriking incidents Fl 
make their appearance. Ati. 

| "3 11 
In Macbeth the ſorcerers and their cauldron ; i; 47 


in Coriolanus the tent of that general adorned with 
the faſces; and in Romeo and Juliet the tomb of 
the Capulets forcibly impreſs the miad with the 
recollection of the principal incidents in every 73120 
Play- 1 


When the perſons of the drama arrive on the 
ſtage, they repreſent, in dumb ſbeu, the principal 
paſſages of the tragedy. 


King Lear exhibits the madneſs with which he 
is ſuppoſed to be afflifted ; and Richard III. that 
fury with which he i is n in the midſt of 
the anne, 


Macbeth appears with a bloody poniard in his 
hand, and his lady, as deſcribed by the poet, 
purſued by the avenging furies, and wandering 
about the palace with a lighted torch. Juliet 
ſtarts from her lethargy, and lifts her head from 
the bier. The lictors“ and the eagles precede 
Julius Cæſar; a number of Roman ladies proſtrate 

6 themſelves. 


; 
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themſelves before Coriolanus, and implore his pro- 
tection. The proceſſion cloſes with Mel pomene, 
who is drawn in a chariot, and holds an uplifted 
dagger in her hand. 


The laſt ſcene repreſents a ſuperb temple, the 
altar of which is adorned with the principal ſub- 
jets mentioned by the poet, depicted in tranſpa- 
rent paintings. 


This was a real apotheofis, for it was not a literary 
fanaticiſm, but a juſt admiration of every thing that 


is truly great and ſublime, which placed the ſtatue 


of this immortal genius in the temple of immor- 
tality. 


The actors conſtantly pay the ſame, if not a 


greater, attention to the galleries than the boxes. 


Before the curtain is drawn, there is a great deal of 
noiſe; and afterwards the players are ſometimes 
pelted with orange- peel : it is very rare, however, 
that any diſturbance is attended with dangerous 


conſequences. In 1772, Hugh Kelly, who, from 


writing in favour of his country, at length defend- 
ed the miniſter, having preſented a comedy called, 
A Ward to the Wiſe ; the audience were fo exaſpe- 
rated, that they would not allow it to be ated. 
Garrick made his appearance, but for once even he 


b 
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begged in vain : the play therefore ' was with- 
drawn, and they inſtantly became quiet, 


The action of the Engliſh ſtage is entirely diffe- 
rent from that of the Freach. When one makes a 
compariſon between the good actors in London 


and Paris, the diſſimilarity of their tones, their 


geſtures, and their expreſſions, appear to be 
wonderful. The marriage of FiGaro, which was 
repreſented in the month of December 1784, almoſt 
at the ſame time in Paris and London, afforded a 
wonderful inſtance of this obſervation. However, 
an intimate kiowledge of both theatres, and 
even of Nature herſelf, will eaſily diſcover to us, 
that there is more than one 1 to arrive at per- 
fection. 


The Engliſh make uſe of a great deal of action 
and vivacity on the ſtage, and are not very ſtrict in 
adapting theſe to the propriety of their characters. 
Very few of them, indeed, ever r a dignified 
manner. 


Tn original plays, taken from their own hif- 
tory, and which conſequently exhibit the man- 
ners and the cuſtoms of, the nation, this fault is 
not ſo perceptible as in tranſlations, ſuch as Zara, 


Iphigeaia, the Horatii, &c. in which, it muſt be 


confeſſed, 


* 
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confeſſed, that they do not excel. The women's 
parts are, however, better ſuſtained. The actreſſes 
ſupport the honour of the theatres, by means 
of a nobleneſs and a dignity which - charm the 
beholder. | 


Mrs. Abington is the greateſt ornament of their 
Nage, and unites all parties in her praiſe. She at- 
tempts comedy. alone, but with ſuch a happy com- 
bination of nature and art, that I may affirm, with- 
out fear, that ſo many ralents were never united in 


any other female performer in Europe. She is 


now more than fifty years of age, and yet is able 
to repreſent, with the ſame eaſe and propriety, cither 
a country girl or a woman of faſhion. 


The Hay-Market theatre was eſtabliſhed by the 
celebrated Foote, the late duke of Cumberland 
having procured a patent from George II. for 
that purpoſe. This actor was ſtyled the Engliſh ' 
Ariſioþhanes. Beſides a ſatirical humour which was 
natural to him, and diſcovered itſelf the moment 
that he opened his lips, he had the advantage of 
ſucceſsfully imitating the Greek poets, by bringing 
his cotemporaries on the ſtage, and making them 
the butt of his ſarcaſms, and the public ridi- 
cule. | 


He 
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He may be faid to have invented a middle kind 


of dramatic entertainment betwixt comedy and farce. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that his productions have the 
merit of being ſo many intereſting pictures of the 


manners of the age. He uſually choſe ſome tempo- 


rary ſubject, ſpun it into three acts, and made but 
little alteration even in the names of thoſe who had 
the misfortune to fall under his laſh. He knew how 
to imitate with great exaCtael(s the gait and conver- 
ſation of any one, and never forgot to place his 


hero in the moſt fooliſh and ridiculous point of 


view. When he played, the houſe, during the 
whole repreſentation, was affected with a conti- 
nual and a convullive laughter, 


His ſatirical vein made him feared by all who 
approached him, as he {pared no one, and his witty 


ſarcaſtic expreſſions were never forgotten. But ao 


perſon dreaded him ſo much as Garrick, who was 


more affected by any pleaſantry againſt himſelf, 


than by the higheſt eulogiums in his favour. He 
made uſe of every ſtratagem to procure Foote's 
friendſhip, but in vain, for his natural temper could 
not be confined by any reſtraint. 


Lord Sandwich, who had been greatly offended 
at ſome of his jokes, happening to meet him one 
day, aſked, „ whether he was moſt likely to be 
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« firſt * * * * or hanged ?” © That entirely 
«© depends, my lord,” replied the wit, “ whe- 
« ther I embrace your lordſhip's miſtreſs, or your 
principles.“ | 


The profeſſion of an actor is not thought diſ- 
Honourable in England ; on the contrary, he is 
regarded and eſteemed on account of his talents. 
Both Garrick and Foote not only lived in the moſt 
familiar manner with the firſt nobility in the king- 
dom, but actually went to court, and were well re- 
ceived at St. James's. The funeral of the former 
afforded the moſt convincing proof, how much they 
reſpect perſons who among us are treated with ſo 
much contempt. A great number of peers not 
only accompanied the corpſe of this great man, but 
actually ſupported the pall. Perhaps it may be 
here thovght, that I allude to ſome inconliderate 
young men of faſhion, who, forgetting the reſpect 
due to their rank, were actuated merely by their 
enthuſiaſm for Garrick.—It was far otherwiſe, 
Men illuſtrious on account of their merit, and 
among others lord Camden, who ſome years be- 
fore had been chancellor of England, paid this 
mark of reſpect to their immortal countryman. 


The friends of Garrick, after his retreat from 
the ſtage, wiſhed him to become a member of par- 
| liament. 


181 
liament. It depen led wholly on himſelf, to aſpire 
to and receive this honourable mark of diſtinction; 
but his advanced age made him rather anxious to 
enjoy the great fartune which he had acquired, 
amidlt the calm and tranquillity of a country life. 


When ſhall we ſee our German actors honoured 
ia this manner ? If preat talents could procure 
ſuch a diſtinction with us, they would long ſince 
have met with their reward. It is not neceſſary 
to be inſpired with the zeal of patriotiſm, to ran 
SCHRODER among the firſt actors now in Eur 
To compare him to Le Kain, would be doing the 
greateſt injuſtice : it is only neceſſary 40 (eg thele 
two perform, to be of my way of thinking, The 
plays of Shakeſpeare, on which Garrick founded 
his reputation, loſe nothing of their force or beauty 
in the mouth of Schroder; but his own country- 
men, ſo liberal in their praiſe of every thing fo- 
reign, have not yet been ſo juſt, either ſufficiently 
to appreciate his merits, or thoſe maſter pieces of 
the Engliſh theatres, 


A perſon of the name of Stevens, who died in 
1783, was the inventor of an entertainment equally 
ſingular and original, which he called Lectures on 
Heads. This conſiſted in comical and ſatirical ob- 
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ſervations upon all ranks and claſſes in the na- 
tion. 


The author dif played a thorough knowledge of 


the world, much wit, and a great deal of gaiety in 


his repreſentations, To animate his narration, and 
to give force to his ideas, he procured a prodigious 


number of portraits, the phyſiognomy and dreſs of 


which were expreſſive of thoſe characters, and occu- 
pations, which he ridiculed, 


He knew how to imitate their voice, their looks, 
and their manner, with the moſt happy adroitneſs. 
Women of the town, barriſters, phyſicians, clergy- 
men, merchants, officers, men of learning, artiſts, 
ladies of faſhion, and billingſgates; in one word, 
all the profeſſions, copied by Stevens, were carica- 


tured before the public with the utmoſt humour 
and paicty. 


It was very ſeldom that this performer was 
trivial ; every thing that he ſaid was full of that 
practical philgſopby, which is as inſtructive as 
neceſſary. He uſually ended his lecture with a 
fatire againſt himſelf, in v hich he never ſpared his 
own foibles. 


11 


K 


It has been often attempted, but always without 


ſucceſs, to eſtabliſh a French theatre in London, 


The laſt effort was in 1752. A great number of 


French actors were then engaged at a prodigions 

expence; and a play-houſe was fitted up in the 
* moſt coſtly manner for their reception. When the 
firſt repreſentation was announced, an uncommon 
number of people of all ranks and deſcriptions aſ- 
ſembled on the occaſion. 


The comedians expected a diſagreeable re- 
ception ; but the noiſe and the catcalls of a tu- 
multuous populace ſoon made them loſe all their 
courage. It was in vain that they attempted to 
begin: the clamours and the uninterrupted hiſſes 
of the pit and galleries, joined to ſhowers of orange- 
peel, always prevented them. Not one of the 
actors had the boldneſs to appear a ſecond time on 
the ſtage ; and no other reſource was left them, 
but to eſcape through a private door. 


Some days afterwards, they rifked another at- 
tempt. A great number of young men of faſhion, 
armed with ſwords, placed themſelves in the boxes, 
while their ſervants, and ſeveral people hired for 
the purpoſe, occupied the centre of the pit, to 
ſecond them in caſe of need. When the curtain 
drew up, this ſerved as a ſignal for the attack. 
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The ſtage was inſtantly covered with oranges; the 
actors took to their heels, and the champions from 
the boxes and pit joined each other ſword in hand. 
Ia a ſhort time the affray became general; the gi- 
randoles and the cryſtal branches were broken iu a 
thouſand pieces. The ladies fainted away, and the 
gentlemen who had the raſhneſs to draw upon the 
people, had their ſwords broken in pieces, and 
were obliged to retire, beaten and covered with 
blood. This tumult was concluded with the 
entire deſtruction of the play-houſe, after ſeveral 
perſons had been killed, and many wounded, who 
might truly be ſaid to have ſuffered martyrdom on 


account of their attachment to the French thea- 
tre. 


After this unfortunate attempt, who would have 
thought that ſuch an abſurd project would have 
been again revived ? However, in 1778, a ſociety 
of perſons of quality, headed by the ducheſs dow- 
ager of Eedford, projected the renewal of the 
fame ſcheme, and, having formed the plan, per- 
filled in its Execution. | 


French comedians were already fent for from 
Paris, an agreement was entered into with them, 
the mult advantageous promiſes held out, and 
money advanced for the journey: in one word, 

| all 


1 
all the arrangements were completed. In a few 
days, however, the news- papers were full of 
fatires, both in verſe and proſe, againſt this un- 
dertaking : ſongs were ſung in every ſtreet, ridi- 
culing the French ſtage ; and, what was undoubt- 
edly more diſadvantageous than any thing elſe, 
Palmer, an actor belonging to Drury-Lane, - ad- 
dreſſed the public in a prologue, in which he be- 
ſought them not to patroniſe a foreign, at the ex- 
pence of the national theatres, His petition was 
received with uncommon applauſe, and the dif- 


poſitions of the people made evident by the general. 


enthuſiaſm of the audience. 


This Anglo-gallic ſociety accordingly concluded, 
that it would be very dangerous to perſiſt in their 


ſcheme; and, in all human probability, it will never 
be revived. FP 


The concerts in London are allowed to be very 
grand, and the Engliſh in general prefer them to 
the muſic of the opera-houſe; but as the price of 
a ticket is half-a-guinea, none but the higher ranks- 


can receive any gratification from them. 


Ranelagh is incomparably ſuperior to any 
thing of the ſame kind in Europe. Its immenſe: 
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ſaloon and magnificent illuminations, the conti- 
nual motion of the peopie of faſhioa who aſſem- 
ble there in crowds, and the delicious muſic, make 
this a moſt faſcinating and enchanting ſpectacle. 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that there is a ccr- 
tain ſameneſs and melancholy in this place of en- 
tertainmeat, which, with all its grandeur, gives 
diſguſt: - people of rank accordiugly never ſpend 
more than two hours there, 


Vauxhall Gardens are ſituated in a pleaſant 
village of the ſame name, on the banks of the 
Thames, about two miles diſtant from Weſtmin- 
ſter-bridge; and part of the company go there by 
water. One ſhilling only is paid for entrance, and 
it is not at all uncommon to ſee ſix thouſand per- 
ſons there at once, The walks are but badly 
lighted ; in ſome places, however, the lamps, which 
conſiſt of a great variety of colours, are diſtri- 
buted with great taſte. The orcheſtra, which is 
in the open air, is placed under an amphitheatre, 
erected in form of a temple, ſurrounded with 
elegant porticoes, and brilliantly illuminated. In 
the moſt agreeable part of the garden, there is a 


ſtatue erected in honour of Handel, and this is the 


only one in the whole place. 


About forty years ſince, a new aſſociation, under 
| the 


I 


the name of the Atic Socisty, was formed in the 


capital. This was held in a noble hall, where 
ſometimes vocal and ſometimes inſtrumental muſie, 
but always of an exquilite kind, was introduced 
between compoſitions in poetry and. proſe, which 
were recited in the moſt elegant and. engaging: 
manner. 


A foreigner occaſioned the annihilation of this: 
rational entertainment, ſoon after its inſtitution, 
One may with. great juſtice afficm, that this perſon 
has in an eminent degree contributed to the pro- 
greſs of luxury in. England; and it is not a 
little remarkable, that a woman who has occa- 
ſioned ſuch an extraordinary revolution in the man- 
ners and the pleaſures of a nation, ſhould be at 
this moment languiſhing amidſt. all the. horrors of 
wretckedneſs. 


This lady is a native of Germany; am honour,. 
however, which none of her countrymen have ever. 
claimed, either in her affluence or adverſity. She 
arrived in London about twenty-five years ſince, 
at an age when a perſon of her ſex has no right to 
flatter herſelf with making conqueſts. Indeed'ſhie- 
poſſcfed neither youth nor beauty, and was fo ig- 
norant that ſhe could only ſpeak. bad German, and 
a.few. words of French, 
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Who could have imagined, that a perſon of this 


kind would have :/et the faſhions to the moſt capri- 
cious and phlegmatic nation in Europe? 


At firſt ſo far was ſhe from forming ſanguine 
expectations, that her utmoſt efforts were exerted 
in ſupplying her daily wants. Her means of ex- 
iſtence depended entirely on her voice, which had 


nothing extraordinary in it; with it, however, 


ſne reſolved to captivate the public. In conſe- 


quence of this determination, ſhe procured three 


muſicians, and gave concerts at one ſhilling a 
ticket. Being ſucceſsful in her undertaking, ſhe 
augmented her orcheſtra, and raiſed the price of- 
entrance. i 


Soon afterwards, her happy ſtars made her ac- 
quainted with a lady of quality, who became capti- 
vated with her talents ; for although Mrs, Cornelys 


could neither ſing nor ſpeak with elegance, ſhe 


nevertheleſs poſſeſſed a ſound judgment, an un- 
common taſte, and an imagination inexhauſtible in 
inventions. | 


From this moment, ſhe conceived the iJea of 
gratifying the Engliſn nobility by entertainments, 
ſuch indeed as had never before her time been ſeen 


IN 


79 ] 

in Europe. In conſequence of this plan, ſhe hired 
Carliſle-Houſe, furniſhed it in a moſt magnificent 
ſtile, and procured two thouſand ſeven hundred 
ſubſcribers. On the anniverſary of the inſtitution, 
ſhe was allowed to give a maſked· ball, to which any 
one could be admitted by a ticket, the price of 

which was two guineas. She herſelf has often 
aſſured me, that on theſe. occaſions: ſhe. has had 

_—_— of eight thouſand viſitors, 


The magical genius of this woman knew how 
to vary her entertainments in a thouſand diffe- 
rent ſhapes. Sometimes ſhe exhibited colonades, - 
and triumphal arches, grandly illuminated ; at other- 
times ſhe metamorphoſed her apartments" into 
gardens, planted with walks of orange-trees, . 
and adorned ' with fountains, inſcriptions, and 
tranſparent paintings, ſurrounded : by garlands of 
flowers, and variegated lamps of a thouſand beau- 
tiful tints. A whole ſuite of rooms were richly+ 
furniſhed, fo as to imitate the manners and luxury 
of foreign nations, in the Indian, Perſian, and Chi- 
neſe ſtiles, while nine thouſand wax- candles, placed 
with great art, produced a fine A to the ſpecta- 
tors. 


The fairy queen of this enchanted palace knew 
no other avarice than glory; money had few or no 
; 1'6 charms 
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charms for her, and ſhe thought herſelf amply re- 


compenſed by the praiſes that were laviſhed on her 
taſte. 


Far from amaſſing riches, ſhe contrafted im- 
menſe debts. She owed to her wax-chandler alone, 
three thouſand pounds. | 


This careleſsneſs and prodigality at laſt occa- 


fioned her to be arreſted, and afterwards ſent to 


the king's- bench prifon. Her ſituation was then 


truly ſingular; ſhe obtained permiſſion, during, 


term time, now and then to ſpread pleaſure and 
joy thonghont the capital, and was obliged next 
day to return to gaol. 


In a ſhort time, her ereditors ſeized on her ef- 
fects; and after having for twelve years, by her 
luxurious and voluptuous entertainments, merited 
the appellation. of the Queen of taſte, ſhe is now. 
actually obliged to ſubſiſt on the caſual aſſiſtance. 
of her former benefactors. | 


The conſtruction of the Pantheon, which in 
grandeur and extent exceeds that of Rome, proves 
that Mrs. Cornelys's leſſons were not thrown away 


vpon the Engliſh, The ſubſcription, which amount - 
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ed to feventy thouſand pounds ſterling, was not. 
ſufficient to complete ſuch a noble edifice. Every 


thing that is great, majeſtic, and magnificent, has 
been diſplayed in this temple of Comus. 


At a maſked-ball, at which I was preſent, the 


looking-glaſſes with which the dome and the 
other apartments were furniſhed, coſt thirty-fix 
thouſand pounds ſterling. ; they were not, how- 
ever, bought, but only hired: for the occaſion. 
The moſt brilliant concerts are generally given 
here; and this is one of the few public places, eu- 
cept the theatres, that the royal family honour with. 
their preſence. The managers. recompenſe in a 
noble manner the- muſicians who-perform at this. 
place. The celebrated Ajugari ſung here during 
the winter. of 1777, and had one hundred pounds 
ſterling a night, although he gave only. two. ariettes- 
each time. 


Maſquerades are ſometimes given at the Pan- 


theon, and ſometimes at the Opera-Houſe. This: 


kind of diverſion, however grand it may appear, in 
other reſpects does nat ſeem. in the leaſt congenial 
to the national character, which is grave, and but 
little allied to the follies of dancing and grimace. 
The crowds of maſks, and the ingenious and mag 
pificeat dreſles diſplayed on thole occaſions, are the 
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only circumſtances that can give any pleaſure to a. 


native, or even a foreigner. . 


The King is a great enemy to this diverſion, and 
it is ſaid that his majeſty was acquainted with ge- 
neral Luttrell's project, in the year 1771, to diſturb 
an entertainment of this kind by going there in the... 

character of a corpſ e. 


Tbe Engliſh till continue to take a great delight 
in the public gardens, near the metropolis, where 
they aſſemble and drink tea together, in the open 
air. The number of theſe in the neighbourhood 
of the capital is amazing, and the order, regularity, . 
neatneſs, and even elegance of them, are truly admi- 
rable. They, however, are very rarely frequented by 
people of faſhion; but the middle and lower ranks. 
go there often, and ſeem much delighted with the- 
muſic of an organ, Which is uſually played in an 
adjoining building, 


nations in Europe, the Engliſh, are 
the pleaſures of waſking, It is 


on account of this „that London poſſeſſes ſo many 
charming places for indulging that propenſity. St. 
James's-Park, the Green-Park, and Kenſington Gar- 
dens, are frequented by a prodigious concourſe of 

people, 


(89) 
people, and on a Sunday are viſited by thouſands. 
The Royal Gardens at Kew, Richmond; and 
Hampton-Court, alſo draw a number into the. 
country during the ſummer. 


The pleaſures of the chaſe, of which the Engliſh: 
are ſtill very fond, are followed with great avidity 
duriog the autumn. It is not at all uncommon to- 
ſee an hundred men on horſeback, leaping hedges, 
ditches, and five-barred gates after a fon. The 
laws in.regard to hunting are ſtrictly obſerved, 


and ſhelter the farmer from the injuries ſo uſual: 


in other nations. 


Among the diverſions moſt common in the coun- 
try, may be reckoned fives, and bowls; the ſpecta- 
tors are always interelted in the game, by means of 
betts. It is very ſingular, that footing at a mark. 
is never practiſed in any part of England: the rea- 
ſon, however, is plain ; they have not fortified towns 
to defend, and are in no fear of an invalion. Of 
courſe, there is nothing to induce them to an exer- 
ciſe, from which no utility could reſult. 


Horſe-races are among the number of thoſe di- 
verſions peculiar to the genius of the nation. The 
ancient Greeks were alſo faſcinated with the ſame 

| amuſement, 
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amuſement, and ſimilar ſports were celebrated by 
the poets of that famous people. A foreigner can 
never feel himſelf ſo much intereſted in theſe, as 
an Engliſhman ; he will be fully ſatisfred with has - 
ing ſeen them once. About twenty years ſince, 
a famous horſe called Childers, who is ſaid 
to have been the beſt courſer ever ſeen in. Eng- 
land, died. On this occaſion, a thouſand portraits 
were engraved of him, and his praiſes'were ſung in 
every ſtreet. On an inſcription. below the print, it 
was aſſerted that, after an exact calculation, this 
animal had been proved to be fleeter than the uind. 


The paſſion for betting, that prevails: on the 
race-grounds of Newmarket and. Epſom, is aſto- 
niſhing. It is not uncommon. to ſee perfons riſk 
all their fortunes there on a ſingle match. 


Aſs-racing is alſo very frequent, in the neigh- 
bourhood of country towns: they cannot, how- 
ever, be placed among the number of the national 
diver ſions; yet wagers are frequently laid, even 
upon them. 


The paſſion of betting is ſo very ſtrong among 
the Engliſh, that the penſioners of Chelſea and 
Greenwich Hoſpitals, being unable to indulge 

themſelves. 
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themſelves in either horſe or aſs- races, have been 
known to wager on the Hpeed of vermin. 


I ſhall finiſh this ſketch of the favourite diver- 
ſions among theſe people, with ſome account of 
their Clubs, which are generally a ſource both of 
pleaſure and utility : theſe clubs add very much to 
the ſociety, and ſerve to propagate their republican 
genius and public ſpirit, The number in the ca- 


pital is aſtoniſhing. Every rank and ſituation of 


life has one peculiarity adapted to itſelf, and each 
has its own proper and diſtin name, 


”- 


The members of ſome of them are fo opulent, 


and ſv numerous, that they often ſubſcribe large 
ſums, by means of which they carry their plans of 
patriotiſm, or charity, into execution, Among 
theſe are the Humane Society, which gives premiums 
for preſerving the lives of their fellow-creatures ; 
the Whig Club, which guards againſt the uſurpations 
of the fovereign; and the Bull of Rights, which 
watches over the privileges of the nation : this 
latter was one of the chief ſupports of Mr. Wilkes. 


But of all theſe, the moſt extraordinary without 
doubt are the Debating Societies, whoſe members 
meet merely to diſpute, Such inſtitutions exiſt 
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in no other city in Europe. There is one called 
the Robin Hood, which has continued from the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, and has had the 
honour of being frequented by Swift, Gold- 
{mith, Foote, Garrick, and a crowd of celebrated 


It is in this ſociety, that a great number of fa- 
mous lawyers and orators, among whom may be 
included lord Mansfield, firſt n their ta- 


lents to the public. 


IT have been often aſtoniſhed in theſe aſſemblies 
(for they are now very numerous in London) to 
ſee the loweſt of the populace evince a perfect 
knowledge of ancient and modern hiſtory. The 
application which they make of this, and the argu- 
ments which they oppoſed to their adverſaries, ap- 
peared to me very wonderful. | 


Thoſe of my readers, who are prejudiced againſt 
the Engliſh nation, and who, copfequently, may 
be tempted to accuſe me of partiality in delineat- 
ing their character, and praiſing their noble, gene- 
rous, and diſintereſted manner of thinking and of 
acting, are requeſted, after the almoſt infinite num- 
ber of facts which I have recited in the courſe of 


this 


CL 2099 <1 
this work, to read the following, as it will ſpeak 
very forcibly in favour of my argument: 


I happened one evening in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1778, to viſit the Debating Society in Foſter- 
Lane, Cheapſide. The war had juſt broke out 
between England and France; and it is well known 
that the Engliſh had good reaſon, at that time, to- 
be irritated againſt all their enemies. The national 
antipathy therefore, againſt the French, was carried 
to its utmoſt extent among all ranks and degrees of 
the people. 


It was at this critical period that a Frenchman 
had the raſhneſs to venture into the aſſembly, and 
to riſe to defend the conduct of his countrymen in 
regard to the American war. I could ſcarce 
believe my eyes, and I know not whether I was 
moſt aſtoniſhed at the imprudence of the French- 
man, or the liberality of the Engliſh, who allowed 
him to proceed. Let any one repreſent to his own, 
imagination, this foreigner appearing in the mid- 
dle of a hollile nation, and in a barbarous and diſ- 
agreeable accent abuſing them : will he not be. 
aſtoniſhed when I inform him that he was heard 
with the utmoſt attention, and, ſo far from being 
treated with contempt, thanked by the chairman 

% for, 
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« of the Engliſh nation, as to deliver his ſenti - 
* ments with candour, and frankneſs, on the moſt 


0 delicate and intereſting ſubjects ! ! !” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Reflections on the Finances —The Engliſh Liberty and 
Conſtitution — Marine — Preſſing of Seamen— 
Greenwich Hoſpital Sailors — Admiral Keppel— 
Army— Militia —Eaft- India Company— Aris and 
Sciences—Britiſh Muſeum—Style of the Engliſh 
Gardens —Concluſion. | 


J* the reader will give himſelf the trouble to 


weigh with care the great number of facts 
and anecdotes with which I have been anxious to 


interſperſe my obſervations on England, he will find 


that the pretended declenfion of that empire, fore- 
told and announced by ſo many contemporary 
Writers, has not as yet taken place. 


T hat kingdom, however, 1s at this very moment 
in a critical, if not a deſperate ſituation, notwith- 
| ſtanding 
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ſtanding her foreign connections, her riches, her 
commerce, and her influence. 


Great Britain, which cannot naturally be conſi- 
dered, in the balance of Europe, but as belonging 
to the ſecond order of kingdoms, has been elevated 
to the rank of one of the firſt powers in the world 
by bravery, wealth, liberty, and the happy conſe- 
quences of an excellent political ſyſtem. For many 
years that iſland wielded the trident of Neptune 
in her victorious hand, and, abſolute miſtreſs of 
the ocean, covered every ſea with her fleets. It will 
be a problem for poſterity to ſolve, how that ſtate 
has created and maintained ſuch an extenſive com- 
merce, and amaſſed ſuch immenſe riches, at a 
time when the ſpirit of induſtry had made ſo great 

a progreſs among her neighbours, and even Holland 
herſelf had procured a decided ſuperiority over all 
the other powers on the continent, 


But although the ſun of Engliſh greatneſs is not 


pet ſet, it is probable that in a few years we ſhall 


ſee the power of that people extinguiſhed ; not in- 
ſenſibly, but all at once. The very firſt war that they 
are ſo raſh as to engage in, will, perhaps, whatever 
may be its event, precipitate this fatal and too cer- 
tain cataſtrophe. In the political, as in the national 


world, death has planted the ſeeds of deſtruftion 


along 


1 191 J 1 

along with thoſe of exiſtence; and, though thoſe 1 i 
may diſcover and unfold themſelves, either ſooner q if 
or later, yet in the end they will never loſe their 1 
effect. 5 | | 
Let us recolle& that, but a very few years ſince, b | 

a national debt of a hundred millions gave the Ki: 
utmoſt tenſion that it was then ſuſceptible of, to I i 
the ſpring of this political machine. The facility, 4/4 
however, with which they found means to pay off 0 
the intereſt of this immenſe ſum, made them be- 1 
lieve, that they poſſeſſed an inexhauſtible ſource of al 
riches, and begat the moſt dangerous ſecurity. g 
They are now, however, though perhaps too late, 1 
recovered from this fatal error: a national debt, 1 | 
amounting to the immenſe ſum of two hundred and 12 
ſixty millions, has at length opened their eyes: 1 
the annual revenue is at preſent incompetent to 
ſupply the annual expenditure, which, even in 4 
tiwe of peace, amounts to more than fourteen 4 


millions. If we add to this, the intereſt of a debt 
of one hundred millions, which England muſt con- 
tract the firſt war ſhe is involved in, it will be poli- 
tically impoſſible for the nation to ſuſtain ſuch an 
additional burthen without becoming bankrupt, 
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If any unforeſeen circumſtance ſhould occaſion 
this war, the conſequence would be terrible. The 
2 ruin 
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ruin of the richeſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed families 
would inevitably enſue :-the commerce and the 
maritime greatneſs of the Engliſh would be at- 
tacked in their moſt mortal parts ; and that nation, 
now fo powerful, would be reduced for ever 


among the ſecond order of European ſtates, 


It is perhaps impoſſible to avert this frightful ca- 
taſtrophe ; the ſageſt precautions could ſcarce di- 
miniſh the evil, or render the conſequences leſs 
terrible. This awful moment is approaching with 
the moſt rapid and alarming celerity ; no one, 
| however, has the reſolution to oppole it, aud all 
ſeem to allow themſelves blindly to be led towards 
the horrid abyſs, 


I do not, however, know whether a national 
bankruptcy would involve the bank of England in 
its ruin, That machine, which is conducted with 
a complicated, but an excellent mechaniſm, is the 
chief ſupport of the credit of the ſtate, of all 
the great trading companies, and of the principal 
merchants in the capital, and the provincial towns, 
both of England and Scotland. Its buſineſs is car- 
Tied on, not by means of gold, but paper; which 
will be no longer eſteemed, than during the opi- 
n. on which the public entertain of its value. 


To 


1 


To ſee the excellence of the ſyſtem adopted by 
this great people, in its full extent, it ought to be 
recollected, that notwithſtanding the immenſe com- 
merce of England, in every part of the globe, and her 
riches, which have become proverbial, yet it is pro- 
bable, that the quantum of ready money circulated 
throughout the kingdom is very ſmall, Accord- 
ing to the beſt calculation, it does not exceed 
twenty millions of pounds ſterling. 


This ſum, which ſcarce ſerved to carry on the 
American war for a ſingle year, is but little more 
than what the economy of a certain German ſove- 
reign has hoarded up in a ſhort time, and that too 
in a country not famous for its riches. Similar 
compariſons will give occaſion to many reflections; 
and I dare affirm, without either being abſurd 
or ridiculous, that a ſingle city in the Empire poſ- 


ſeſſes a larger portion of ſpecie than all Great 
Britain. 


The ſpirit of activity and induſt-y, which ani- 
mates the whole nation, is the reaſon that this 
deficiency of coin is not perceptible. As ſums of 
any conſequence are generally paid in bank notes, 
and every object of trade is accompliſhed by means 
of paper, it neceſſarily follows, that ready money is 
never employed but in regard to trifling demands, 
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This occaſions that aſtoniſhing and continual cĩreu- 
Jation, of which Paris and Amſterdam furniſh us 
with a very faint idea, but which, however, is 
merely illaſive, when compared to real wealth. 


Bank notes, of which the number and the 
Amount are equally unknown, but are ſaid by eſti- 
mation to exceed more than a hundred millions 
ſterling, together with the aſtoniſhing quantity of 
manufactured .commodities, compoſe the national 
wealth of England: as long, therefore, as her 
paper maintains its credit, and her warehouſes re- 
main furniſhed, no perſon will, I think, be inclined 
to yield to that iſland the firſt rank amongſt the 
richeſt nations in Europe. 


Foreigners have but a very ſmall ſhare in the 
mational debt; the Eogliſh themſelves are the 
greateſt creditors of the-ſtate. The liquidation of 
this debt has given rife to the ſchemes of a multi- 
tude of projectors, each of whom affirms, that no- 
thing in the world is more eaſy. But even their 
moſt ingenious plans have proved the great diffi - 
culty of ſuch an enterpriſe. Sometimes even poli- 
tical miracles are performed : but then they muſt 


be at leaſt probable; and unfortunately, the 
payment of two hundred and ſixty millions ſter- 
ling, to which the firſt war will add another hun- 

dred 


an” 


dred millions, is among thoſe things that may be 
reckoned impoſſible, It has been calculated, that 
if a circle of half-crowns was to be formed around 
the circumference of our globe, this almoſt incon- 
ceivable ſum would not be ſufficient to pay the 
national debt. 


However unfortunate the conſequences of a na- 
tional bankruptcy would be to England, they 
might ſtill be ſupportable, if they did not affect its 
political conſtitution, and civil liberty : the loſs of 


two ſuch ineſtimable bleſſings would be fatal in- 


deed. | 


Both France and Germany ſtill contain a great 
number of viſionary men, who, miſled by the tur- 
bulent and unquiet genius of the Americans, have 
attempted to prove that the Engliſh conſtitution 
-abounds with a number of the groſſeſt imperfec- 
tions. They hoped to ſee on the other fide of 
the Atlantic ocean, the idea of a perfect republic 
realiſed. They imagined that ſo many great men, 
inſtructed by the experience of paſt ages, and capa- 
ble of pointing out to their fellow-citizens the 
true road to happineſs, would give grandeur, li- 
berty, and ſtability, to this new contederation, 
They have, however, been diſappointed in their 
hopes: the ſpirit of anarchy ſeems to diſtract the 
OL councils 
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councils of America; and the opinion which the il- 


luſtrious Monteſquieu formed, concerning the Eng- 
liſh government, is now confirmed. 


It is after this great man that I dare to affirm, 
that there exiſts no-where a conſtitution better 
adapted than that of England for a powerful 
ſociety, in which all the individuals are to partake 


of freedom. 


After having read this work, it will be impoſſi- 
ble, I think, to forget the value of Engliſh liberty : 
all that I could add further on this head, would 
be uſeleſs : let me however be permitted to men- 
tion one more obſervation, concerning the govern- 


The equilibrium, or balance of the three bodies 
who poſſeſs the exerciſe of the legiſlative power, 
is truly admirable. The King, the Houſe of 
Peers, and the Commons of England, are three 
diſtin powers, entirely independent of one ano- 
ther, each enjoying privileges and rights peculiar 
to itſelf, mutually obſerving theſe, and watching 
conſtantly againſt the infringements of them. The 
king is the ſole ſource, from whence all honours 
and dignities flow ; but as he can neither make 


new laws, nor add to old ones, his preponderance 
is 


1 
is not ſo great in the ſcale as might be ex- 
pected. 


The Houſe of Peers, beſides poſſeſſing a ſhare in 
the legiſlative power, is alſo the ſupreme court of 
Juſtice in England : it is on this account that the 
twelve judges, who as ſuch are not peers of parlia- 
ment, and who are not permitted to deliver their 
ſentiments, unleſs when called upon, fit among 
them. | 


The grand excluſive privilege of the Houſe of 
Commons, is the poſſeſſion of the key of the public 
treaſury. Money being in our planet the prime 
mover of all things, it follows that this laſt body 
does not yield in point of importance to the two 
former. The commons alſo have a right to im- 
peach ſtate criminals, even if they ſhould be mem- 
bers of the upper-houſe. On ſuch occaſions, a 
miniſter, though protected by the monarch him- 
ſelf, cannot eſcape a trial. Therefore, when an 


accuſation for high-treaſon is brought into the 
Houſe of Peers, no defence which may be brought, 
nor protection which can be exhibited, will 


prevent the ſuppoſed culprit from being com- 
mitted to the Tower, 


According to. Monteſquiey, the movements of 
K 3 the 
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the political machine in England occaſion a conti- 
nual diſplay of envy, jealouſy, avarice, and ambi- 
tion, which the national liberty allows to appear in 
their full extent. From the oppoſition of theſe 
paſſions, factions are produced, which, ſtriking. 
againſt each other, like the waves of the ocean, 
reunite and ſeparate anew. Theſe factions, which 
at a certain diſtance appear to be hurtful, will, 
when more nearly conſidered, be found to produce 
that alternate ſucceſiion of good and evil which pre- 
ſerves the conſtitution of every free ſtate. 


Sir Robert Walpole adopted two maxims, ſeem- 
ingly very ſtrange: That every man has his 
«« price, and it is only neceſſary to know that, to 
© be able to procure his ſupport : And, that an 
% Engliſh miniſter is often under the neceſſity of 
« purchaſing the voice of a member of parlia- 
* ment, not to vote againſt, but according to his 
% conſcience,” 


As there is no political object aw which 
it is poſſible to conceive ſo many erroneous ideas 
as the Engliſh conſtitution, we need not be aſto- 
niſhed at the prejudices and falſities with which 
the writings of ſo many learned foreigners abound, 
It is not long ſince the author of a certain cri- 
tical work, publiſhed in Germany, pretended that 

„ * Jehlover 


E 

Schlozer had given a proof of the moſt flagfamt* 
partiality, by affirming, that the Americans com- 
menced the war againſt-England without being im- 
pelled by ſufficient motives ; and that, now it was* 
finiſhed, they had not reaped thoſe advantages* 
which they expected. This profound and philo- 
ſophical hiſtorian has advanced nothing concerning 
an event, perhaps the moſt. remarkable in the pre- 

ſent age, without the matureſt reflection. But in” 
what conſiſted the pretended oppreſſion of that 
people? Was it not an oppreſſion by which they 
enjoyed an equal degree of liberty with the freeſt 
nations in Europe, England excepted, .and by 
which, in a few years, they acquired a degree of 
ſplendour till then unexampled in hiſtory ?—Their 
complaints were undoubtedly juſt, but ſurely not 
ſufficiently ſtrong. to authoriſe them to have re- 
courſe to arms, as neither their privileges nor 

their religion were attacked. If they now retain 
but ſome feeble traces of their former greatneſs, - 
if their national happineſs is only a vague and chi- 
merical idea, it will perhaps be allowed, that the- 
long and bloody conteſt with England has been at 
once equally unſucceſsful and diſadvantageovs. - 


Great Britain poſſeſſes no fortreſſes ; for one 


ſurely cannot give that name to ſome ramparts, - 


and baſtions, erected at the entrance of her har- 
* bours, 
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bours, or to the Tower of London, that celebrated 
ſtate priſon, formerly the ſource of ſo many hor- 
rible cruelties. This is now no more than a fort, 
the walls and gates of which are merely ſufficient 
to ſtop a tumultuous populace. Its arſenals are 
leſs celebrated on account of the warlike ſtores 
which they contain, than for the antique and un- 
common pieces of armour, guns, mortars, &c. to 
be met with there. On a platform next to the 
river, is a battery of ſixty large cannen, which, 
however, are of no ſervice, but to fire a falute on 
the birth-day of the fovereign, or that of any of 
the royal family. 


An Engliſhman who has never viſited the con- 
tinent, can have no adequate idea of a fortified 
place. The ocean, and the floating caſtles which 
it ſuſtains, are the ſole and indeed the proper bul- 
warks of the kingdom, and have for more than a 
thouſand years baffled the enterpriſes of its ene- 
ms, If it had been poſſible to effect a landing in 
Great Britain, that project would have been at- 
tempted during the American war, at the time 
when the Engliſh fleet, diſperſed through the four 
quarters of the globe, allowed the combined fleet 
to attempt any thing in the channel. Notwith- 
ſtanding the great preparations made on purpoſe, 


ſuch a dangerous experiment, was not tried. 
| In 


1 


In the year 1761, a project of this kind was 


formed by the duke de Choiſeul, who was then 
prime miniſter of France. Six thouſand flat-bot- 
tomed boats were prepared, the coaſt ſounded, 
the place of landing determined upon, and, in one 
word, all the precautions taken likely to inſure the 
moſt certain ſucceſs. The Engliſh government, 
however, having received a circumſtantial detail of 
the whole plan, took ſuch effeftual meaſures, that 
the idea was abandoned. The diſcovery was 
made in Paris, by means of an Iriſhman, of the 
name of Mac Alleſter, who by a bold and 


ſucceſsful attempt made himſelf maſter of the 


ſecret. In conſequence of this, he ſet off for Lon - 
don, and fortunately arrived ſafe with the ne- 
ceſſary documents. At the peace, this gentleman 
was gratified with a conſiderable ſum of 'money 
as a recompenſe for. his ſervices. 


The excellence of the Engliſh navy can only 
be diſcovered by thoſe perſons, who, being ac- 


quainted with the ſtate of the fleets belonging to 


the other Enropean nations, are enabled to judge 
by compariſon. It is only on board an Engliſh 


man of war, which is handſome, commodious, and 


even magnificent, that a proper idea can. be formed 
of the character and the riches of that people. An 
abundance, unknown in the veſſels of other nations, 
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prevails there ; and a number of happy inventions, 
which can only be imitated by foreigners in a very 
imperfe&t manner. Theſe veſſels are ſheathed 
with copper, provided with ventilators, ovens, ma- 
chines for calculating the longitude, alembics for 
freſhening ſalt water, &c. &c. 


The Engliſh, in fine, have contrived, by a thon- 
ſand different expedients, to obviate the dangerous 
accidents and diſagreeable circumſtances attendant 
on . voyages. 


The ſubordination on board their navy is ex- 
traordinary; it ſurpaſſes the diſcipline of a Pruſ- 
ſian army. Even the firſt lieutenant, who is the 
| ſecond perſon on board, dares never to approach 
the captain without ſaluting him with the moſt 
profound reſpect, and paying the moſt implicit 
obedience to his commands. The firſt thing that the 
officers do on a morning is, to inform themſelves 
what humour the captain is in; his authority being 
ſo extenſive, that it is abſolutely in his power to 
make the lives of all thoſe around him either happy 
or miſerable. An old failor, who attended me 
almoſt conſtantly during my ſtay at Portſmouth, 
expreſſed this in one ſhort and emphatic ſentence: 
„A ſhip of war,” laid he, is either a heaven or 

| 22 
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% hell, according to the character and temper of 
* the commander.“ 


Notwithſtanding the ſituation of England, which 
has laid her under the neceſſity from time imme- 
morial to have recourſe to a navy for ſupport, her 
marine was very contemptible in former times. 
Every maritime town was then obliged to furniſh + 
a certain number of veſſels in time of war, and 
theſe, which were always: merchantmen, were : 
filled with ſoldiers. The city of London fitted 
out twenty-five veſſels, containing ſix hundred 
and ſixty - two men, to aſſiſt Edward III. in the 
conqueſt of France. The epoch of the Engliſh + 
marine was the reign of Elizabeth; and ſince that 
time it has increaſed to the aſtoniſhing degree of 
greatneſs and perfection which it has attained in 
our days. At the end of the American war, it 
conſiſted of three hundred and forty-ſix ſhips, -. 
great and ſmall, Some of theſe carried one thou-- 
ſand ſeamen; every one of whom coſt the go- 
vernment four pounds per month. 


It is almoſt impoſſible to conceive the prodigious - 
quantity of proviſions, and ammunition, with which 
the ſtore-houſes belonging to the navy are filled. 
The principal magazines are undoubtedly at Portſ- 
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mouth and Plymouth; but even in the ſmalleſt, 
ſuch as thoſe at Chatham, Deptford, Sheerneſs, 
and Woolwich, there is ſuch an abundance of 
every neceſſary, that in one of theſe more naval 
ſtores are depoſited than in all the arſenals of 
Italy, f 


The manner of manning the navy in time of war, 
is of all the cuſtoms in England the moſt blame- 
able, the more eſpecially as it is not warranted by 
the laws. As the failors are forced into the ſer- 
vice, and as they on ſuch occaſions generally make 
a ſtout reſiſtance, the moſt bloody ſcenes are fre- 
quently occaſioned by theſe encounters. Every 
friend of humanity muſt revolt at the idea of a 
preſs-gang in a free country; a practice that en- 
tirely overturns every principle of Engliſh liberty. 
Some of the moſt elegant writers have decried 
this mode of procuring ſeamen, and the greateſt 
orators declaimed in parliament againſt ſuch a 
ſcandalous perverſion of power; but the doctrine 
of neceſſity has hitherto. ſtifled every other conſi- 
deration. It was in vain that, during the laſt war, 


bounties were held out to the ſeamen ; avarice 
tempted but a few ; the greater number rather 


choſe to enter on board merchantmen, where there 
is neither danger nor ſubordination, 


Greenwich 


1 


Greenwich hoſpital is well calculated to encou- 
rage the navy. It is one of the nobleſt and moſt 
beautiful buildings in Europe. Its ſituation on the 
banks of the Thames is extremely agreeable, and 
it is finely embelliſhed by majeſtic domes, colo- 
nades, ſtatues, pictures, & .. This eſtabliſhment 
ſerves as an aſylum for many thouſand invalid 


ſailors, and a till greater number of out- pen- 
ſioners draw their daily ſubſiſtence from it. They 


all eat in common, are allowed two clean ſhirts a 
week, and have new beds every year. Each per- 
ſon ſleeps by himſelf. The neatneſs which reigns 
throughout this edifice is-truly admirable, and well 
worthy of imitation. | 


The Engliſh ſeamen form a particular claſs by 
themſelves. From their moſt tender infancy, they 
are more accuſtomed to the ſea than the land, and 
never fail to become as boiſterous as the- elements 
with which they have been familiar. Add to 
this, the prejudices common to the reſt of the 
nation, and you may eaſily conceive that this body 
of men have ſomething. original about them. The 
manner in which they ſpend their prize-money, got 
in time of war, and the hardſhips which they en- 
dure without grumbling, ſeem to realiſe and con- 
firm the proverb ſo common in England, that 

<« their 
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te their ſailors get their money like horſes, and 
« ſpend it like aſſes.“ 


The higher claſſes of- officers in the navy are - 
greatly reſpected, on account of their knowledge, 
their valour, and their experience, Of between 
ſeventeen and eighteen who commanded ſqua- 
drons during the American war, not a ſingle one 
could be taxed with incapacity. 


A great number of their adtnirals are actually 
models of honour and probity. Among theſe, I 1 
beg leave to mention admiral Keppel, who, in the 


year 1779, by the intrigues of lord Sandwich, was 
tried by a naval court- marũal. 


The captain of a man of war is generally a a 
perſon of ſome conſideration in England. I knew - 
an old gentleman called captain O'Brien, who had 
the honour of entertaining- the kings of Portugal 
and Sicily on board his ſhip. The pay allowed - 
in the navy is very conſiderable, and foreigners, 
on that zccount, wiſh for employments in the ſer- 
vice; but the jealouſy of the people prevents it. 
Commiſſions in the ſea ſervice are never venal, 
and men of the firſt rank and quality are obliged 
to riſe from the loweſt ſtations, 


2 | The 
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The great attention paid to the navy occaſions 
the land forces to be neglected. In the army, 
commiſſions are bought and ſold: a barbarous 
uſage, and diametrically oppoſite to all the princi- 
ples of a military eſtabliſhment. The ambition of 
a land officer is entirely ſtifled by the little reſpect 
paid to his profeſſion: he therefore neglects his 
duty, and loſes all reliſh for the ſervice. There 
are ſome Engliſh-generals, to whom the ſubalterns - 
of a Pruſſian regiment could give leſſons on the 


art of war, 


As a: free people are, with great reaſon, jealous-- 
of nothing ſo much as a large army in time of 
peace, all the good patriots declare againſt it. In 
the commencement of the year 1785, the re- 
gular troops in England amounted to only 
29,345: ſome members of parliament, however, 
ſpoke of this as an abr»/e, and wiſhed the number 
to be conſiderably decreaſed, 


A ſtanding army is now become a neceſſary 
evil, in all the European ſtates; and the Eng- 
liſh have at length been conſtrained to adopt 
this cuſtom : they are, however, extremely careful 
to provide againſt the bad conſequences reſulting 
from it, The troops are paid and maintained by 
an act of parliament, called the mutiny bill; but 

as 
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as it remains in force for only twelve months, it 
muſt be renewed, at the expiration of that period, 


by the three branches of the legiſlature ; elſe the 


army is of courſe annihilated. As long as this 
law continues unrepealed, the Engliſh need never 
be apprehenſive of arbitrary power. The incre- 
dible celerity with which the laſt revolution in 
Sweden was effected, cannot encourage, much leſs 
ſerve as a model for, a king of England, The 
better, nay, the moſt numerous part of the Swe- 
diſh nation deſired to ſee the monarch more in- 
dependent in his authority, and leſs reſtricted in 
the exerciſe of his prerogative ; they therefore 


| longed for a ſignal to ſecond his intentions. In 


England, on the contrary, a ſimilar wiſh could exiſt 
in no other heart, than that of a deſpicable cour- 
tier, or an inhabitant of Bedlam, | 


The liberty of the nation is alſo ſupported by 


a ſtill more potent auxiliary, Which the people ac- 
quired under the wife adminiſtration of lord Chat- 
ham, — This maſter- piece of policy, like a thou- 
ſand other intereſting circumſtances concerning 
England, is either unknown or undervalued in 
Germany,—TI now allude to the militia; an idea 
original in its kind, and reſpectable by its conſe- 
quences in the eyes of the philoſopher and the 


ſtateſman, Although it ſomewhat reſembles a ſimi- 
: lar 
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lar eſtabliſnment on the continent, it muſt how- 
ever be allowed by every impartial man, that the 
militia of Switzerland cannot be compared with 
that of England. 


As it was determined that theſe troops were not 
to ſerve in foreign countries, but were only intended 
to defend their families, their houſehold gods, and 

the altars of their religion, all the people in the 
kingdom, reſpectable on account of their wealth, 
their rank, and their employments, offered their ſer- 
vices, and were enrolled in troops levied ſolely for 
the defence of the nation. Lord Rochford, who had 


been ambaſſador in France, the duke of Richmond, 


at this preſent moment a miniſter of ſtate, and a 
lieutenant- general in the army, the marquis of 
Lanſdowne, the dukes of Devonſhire, Mancheſter, 
&c, all thought it an honour to ſerve in this pa- 
triotic body. The duke of Grafton, after he had 
been diſmiſſed from his ſituation of prime miniſter 
of England, accepted the command of a regiment 
of militia, and actually ſubmitted to the orders of 
general (now lord) Amherſt, whom he had a few 
months before obliged to wait his leiſure in an 
ante-chamber. | 


The duke, decorated with the order of the 
garter, was feen during the review at Coxheath 
confounded 
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eonfounded in the ranks with the other officers; 
This review was one of the moſt ſingular ſ pectacles 
that I have ever beheld during the courſe of my 
travels, The camp conſiſted of eighteen thouſand 
ſoldiers, all of whom, but two or three battalions, 
were militia. For many years there had not been 
ſuch a great army in the neighbourhood of the 


capital. Prodigious crowds- were, therefore, at- 


tracted by the novelty of the circumſtance : the 
ſovereign himſelf, to whom it was alſo new, hav- 
ing never before ſeen but a few regiments- in Hyde 
Park, was ſo tranſported. with the ſcene, . that he 
cried out to the commander in chief, “O Amherſt, 
« what a fige ſight this is!“ This exclamation, as 
the king was at that time- very unpopular, gave- 
occaſion, to many ſharp and ſatirical remarks, . 


A body of eighteen thouſand men has not any: 


thing in its appearance that can excite the wonder 


of a ſoldier, more eſpecially a German one; it was 
ſomething more worthy of the eye of a philoſopher 


than that of a military man, which attracted my 
attention. 


There is no difference either in the diſcipline, 
evolutions, or exerciſe of the militia and the regu- 
lars; at leaſt, my eye, although accuſtomed to the 
Pruſſian exerciſe, could not perceive any. On the 

| contrary, 


E 


contrary, the former diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 


activity, and attachment to their duty. It ſeems. 


to me, that thoſe men who. ſerve the- ſtate by 


choice, ſerve it alſo. with pleaſure. 


The army is, in general, a: ſtrange mixture of 
men, commanded for the moſt part by officers: 
whoſe neceſſities oblige them. to follow that pro» 
feſſion : the nobility prefer the militia. 


A certain great monarch of the preſent age had: 
not a proper idea of this eſtabliſhment, elſe he: 
would not have been offended with the court of- 
St. James's, for ſending a miniſter plenipotentiary- 
to him, who had only the rank of major in the mi- 
litia, 


The duke of Mancheſter, a colonel belonging to 
the ſame body, was actually at that time in the: 
quality of ambaſſador at the court of Verſailles. 


The national militia, in the year 1778, formed 


an army of twenty thouſand men; ſince that time, 


it has been propoſed: to increaſe them to forty 
thouſand. 


The Eaſt- India company may be looked upon 
as a political phenomenon. This ſociety of mer- 
chants. 
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chants poſſeſſes territories, the inhabitants belong- 
ing to which amount to ſixteen millions. Eng- 
land, Scotland, and !reland, hardly contain half ſo 
many. During the laſt war, they maintained at 
their own expence an army of eighty thouſand men. 
The revenues of their dominions amount to more 
than fix millions of pounds annually, and ſome of 
their ſervants have, in a few years, realized for- 
tunes of little leſs than half a million ſterling |. To 
give a proper idea of their immenſe riches, I have 
only to remark to the reader, that if the fovercigns 
of Denmark, Sweden, Naples, Sardinia, and Po- 
land, were to unite the ſums yearly levied in 
their kingdoms, they would not amount to ſo much 
as thoſe received by the Eaſt-India company. 


It ſacrifices about two millions per annum, to 
ſupport its military eſtabliſhment in time of peace; 
and in time of war the expence is nearly doubled : 
for they do not poſſeſs the talent in Aſia, as in 
Europe, to perſuade, or rather to force, the ſoldier 
to encounter all the horrors of war, for a morſel 
of bread, and a drop of water. Not only the 
Engliſh troops, but the ſepoys, receive large pay 
in that part of the world, 


The debt of the Eaſt-India company, in 1785, 
amounted 
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amounted to ſeven millions; a moderate ſum when 
compared with their revenue, and which, by the 
adoption of a proper. ſyſtem of economy, they 
might ſoon pay off, It is the want of this eco- 
nomy, which at ſuch an immenſe diſtance from 
Europe it is very difficult to enforce, joined to 
the inſatiable avarice of their ſervants, both civil 


and military, that has repeatedly brought the pro- 


prietors to the verge of bankruptcy : it is certain, 
however, that Mr. Pitt's bill put an end to many 
abuſes. 


In the year 1776, the company had a fleet of 
forty-nine ſhips, each carrying twenty guns, in 
their ſervice, without including a prodigious num- 
ber of ſmall veſſels employed in trading on the 
coaſts of Aſia, Sixteen of the larger veſſels have 
ſince been deducted from this number, on account 
of the repreſentations of the lords of the admi- 
ralty, who pretended that fo many veſſels of their 
dimenſions occaſioned a ſcarcity of timber, which 
could not be ſupplied by any other part of _ 
world bat their own foreſts. 


The preſent ſtate of the. arts and ſciences in 
England, is too well known to my countrymen, 
for me to pretend to be able to ſay any thing 

new 
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new on that important head. I ſhall, however, 
take the liberty to make a few reflections on that 


ſubject. 


The foundation of literary ſociety in that coun - 
try, is liberty; that liberty which the natives 
have continually before their eyes, and which they 
never loſe ſight of in any of their purſuits. They 
do not know what it is to be excited to ſtudy 
by means of penſions, which are indeed little 
leſs than honourable fetters, that prevent us from 
ſaying and writing what we pleaſe. 


The Royal Society includes amongſt its mem- 
bers the greateſt part of the Engliſh peerage, 
as does alſo the Antiquarian Society, which firſt 
made us acquainted with the celeBrated ruins of 


Palmyra, Balbec, and Athens. The nobility do 


not in general contribute by means of their writ- 
3ngs to the ſplendour of letters, and the pro- 
:greſs of ſcience ; they willingly, however, employ 
'their riches in defraying the expences of theſe 


| eſtabliſhments, 


The learned in other parts of Europe form a 
«claſs by themſelves, and are in general either 
perſecuted or deſpiſed. In England, the miniſters, 
the magiſttates, the barriſters, the phyſicians, the 

clergy, 
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Elergy, the artiſts, the merchants, and even the 
military, all in one word think it a glory to 
be thought men of letters, and to forget, 
-when they aſſemble together, every circumſtance 


that appertains to their rank or their occu- | 


pations. The Royal Academy has a certain part 
of Somerſet-Houſe aſſigned to the purpoſes of their 
anſtitution. In this noble manſion, which may be 
called a palace (for it is one of the nobleſt efforts 
of modern architecture) they have an annual ex- 
&ibition of the works of the greateſt painters, 


It is well known fhat, in England, diſtinguiſhed 
merit -may aſpire to honours and dignities with 
more certainty of fucceſs than in any other coun- 
'try, I could quote examples of this without num- 
ber; ſuch as thoſe of Prior, Addiſon, and a great 
many more, whoſe writings raiſed them to the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed offices in the ſtate, Locke Was 


appointed to the honourable and lucrative ſitu- 


ation of Maſter of the Mint, and was ſucceeded in 
his employment by the immortal Newton, Bacon, 
Clarendon, and Chatham acquired their fortunes 
and their titles ſolely by their perſonal merit, and 
their attachment to the ſciences, 


Services done io the nation never fail being re- 
munerated in a manner worthy of a great people. 


The 
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The elder Forſter is perhaps the only inſtance to 
the contrary. He had the misfortune to incur the 
hatred of a miniſter unworthy of his high rank, 
and who, notwithſtanding that he had once treated 
him with the warmeſt regard, perſecuted him af- 
terwards with a decided and unmerited averſion. 
The deſliny of this learned man was peculiarly 
unfortunate : at a time when his affairs were very 
much deranged, he had of his own accord pre- 
ſented the Queen with a great many birds from 
the iſlands in the Southern Ocean, which it had 
coſt him much labour and many years to collect 
and preſerve, and which he could have ſold at a 
very high price in England. Her Majeſty accepted 
the preſent, and, to the aſtoniſhment of every one, 
forgot to recompenſe this celebrated traveller. 


His fon ſeems to have been enveloped in the 
unhappy deſtiny of his father. England loſt him 
while very young, and Germany to this day la- 
ments his death, Never did any other foreigner 
write the Engliſh language with ſo much ele- 
gance and preciſion. Many of the critics rank 


the hiſtory of his voyages among the number of 
their claſſical works. | 


Baretti, a learned Italian, who has reſided more 
than 


* 
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than twenty years in London, has alſo attempted 
to write in Engliſh, but without ſucceſs. 


This author does not belie the character of his 


nation. Entirely unacquainted with every thing 
that concerns the people among whom he has lived 


for ſo many years ; not devoid, however, of ſenſe,” 


but yet ſuperſtitious in the extreme; this perſon 
has not entirely forgotten the uſe of the poignard ; 
for ſome time ſince he aſſaſſinated an Engliſhman, 


in the open ſtreet, who according to his account 
had attacked him. 


Such an atrocious action ſubjected him to a 
criminal proſecution : he however eſcaped puniſh- 
ment, becauſe there was no witneſs to the tranſ- 
action; and the dead man, who alone knew the 
truth, could not appear to contradict him *. 


The 


»The Tranſlator here begs leave to obſerve, that 
he ſhould do violence to his own feelings, if he did 
not ſtate, that an Engliſh jury, after a full inveſtiga- 
tion of this tranſaction, acquitted Mr. Baretti, who, in- 
ſtead of aſſaſſinating an unoffending man, as is implied 
by the text, only defended his own life againſt the aſ- 
ſaults of a ruffian. Some of the 'firſt characters in the 
kingdom attended the trial, and gave the moſt honour- 


able teſtimonies of the worth and goodneſs of a gentle- 


VoL. II. = ” man, 
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The Britiſh Muſeum is rather a monument of 
the progreſs of the arts and ſciences, than the 
means of giving them a higher degree of perfec- 
tion. The cabinet of natural hiſtory, and the 
collection of manuſcripts, medals, mechanical in - 
ventions, &c. are very intereſting, and in point of 
value almoſt ineſtimable. To theſe, the nation 
every year makes new additions, not unwor- 


thy of the wealth and the greatneſs of the 
people. | | | 


Sometimes whole cabinets are bought, and in- 
corporated with this immenſe collection; there 
was one year, for example, when the parliament 
purchaſed the cabinet of the celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, for the ſum of eleven thouſand 
pounds ſterling. In the muſeum, a copy of Magna 
Charta is preſerved. The printed books are con- 
temptible in point of number, and but ill agree 
with the reſt of this magnificent eſtabliſhment. 
They ought to be augmented. 


The houſe itſelf is undoubtedly one of the 
fineſt, the moſt ſpacious, and moſt agreeable 
manſions in the metropolis : it was built by 


man, whoſe life was ſhortened by the moſt cruel neglect, 
and whoſe very memory has been loaded with unmerited 
ebloquy. 


7 Montague, 


— 


5 
Montague, the favourite of Charles II. To this 


noble enterpriſe, he ſet apart a large portion of 
an immenſe fortune. The moſt famous painters 


belonging to the court of that magnificent and vo- 


luptuous monarch, ſuch as La Foſſe, Rouſſeau, and 
Monnayer, here exhauſted all the charms and the 


ſecrets of their art. Their works are viewed 


even at this day with rapture. The order and 

the arrangement which prevail in this inſtitu- 

tion, are not, however, equal to the other 
parts of ſuch a noble eſtabliſhmeat. | 


The greateſt collection of coins and medals, 
perhaps in the whole world, belongs to a pri- 
vate gentleman of London. It is to Dr. Hun- 
ter, a famous phyſician, who amaſſed great 
riches by his profeſſion, and who died ſome 
years ſince, that the nation is indebted for this 
ſuperb cabinet; to the furniſhing of which he 
dedicated fifty years, and more than one half 


of an immenſe fortune. It is now ſtill more 
valuable, as it has been greatly augmented within 


theſe laſt ten years. 


An Engliſhman of the name of “ Duane, poſ- 
ſeſſed a collection almoſt equal to the former. 


* Mr. Duane is ſince dead. 
L 2 A great 
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A great number of coins ſtruck by the Par- 
thians, and many other nations celebrated in 
ancient hiſtory, rendered this cabinet uncom- 
monly intereſting. Hunter purchaſed and added 
this to his own. 


The immenſe cabinet of natural hiſtory, be. 
longing to Sir Aſhton . Lever *, is another proof 
of Engliſh magnificence. Never, perhaps, has 
human induſtry formed ſuch a complete col- 
lection of rare and valuable birds ! 


The manner of laying out their gardens, is 
the ſole art in which the Engliſh have not 
taken ſome model for their guide. The diſ- 
guſting ſameneſs, and tedious uniformity, which 
all Europe had adopted, was deſpiſed by them: 
they therefore followed nature ſtep by ſtep, 
and only called in art now and then to their 
aſſiſtance, This method, for a long time the 
ſubject of raillery and diſdain to other nations, 
begins every day to find new partiſans. 

The traces of labour are almoſt impercep- 
tible in the formation of an Engliſh garden: 


* Sir Aſhton Lever is alſo dead, and his collection 
is now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Parkinſon. 


and 
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and yet, nevertheleſs, the expences are very con- 


ſiderable: the lawns, which reſemble ſo many _ 


verdant carpets, muſt be conſtantly cut, and 
attended to with uncommon care. 'The gardeners 
alſo receive great wages. 


It is ſingular, that there is not, throughout 
the whole kingdom, one garden in the French 
ſtyle; they are all entirely in a taſte peculiar 
to themſelves. The moſt remarkable, on ac- 
count of their beauty and extent, are the 
Marquis of Buckingham's at Stowe, the Duke 
of Devonſhire's at - Chatſworth, and the King's 
at Ke, 


Other parts of the country abound with 
parks, ſo charming and romantic, that nothing 
ſeems wanting but ſhepherds, to make the be- 
holder imagine himſelf in the midſt of one of 
the moſt delicious provinces of Arcadia, The 
principal of theſe are ſituated at Richmond, 
Windſor, and Greenwich. | 


— 


I HAVE now given a ſketch of that famous 
Iſland, the people of which, according to Boſ- 
ſuet, 
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fuet, like the ocean that ſurronnds them, are 
in perpetual commotion ; an obſervation which 
a hundred years experience ſcems to confirm. 
In England, events are continually taking place, 
which merit the attention of every philoſophi- 
cal obſerver, and elevate the annals of che pre- 
ſent age to the hiſtorical dignity of ancient 
times. L1iBERTY, that incxpreſlible bleſſing, is, 
and has always been, the ſource of all theſe 
heroical and ſublime actions, u hich only excite 
our barren admiration. 


Long before the people had acquired, or, if 
you will, conquered their great charter, Alfred. 
inferted theſe remarkable words in his laſt will, 
„The Engliſh ought to be as free as their 
«© thoughts.” No people abhor deſpotiſm, and 
every thing that may lead to it, ſo much as 
theſe proud Iſlanders. This averſion juſtifies 
the exclamation of Macaulay, the celebrated fe- 
male hiſtorian : „The fight of a deſpot,“ ſays 
ſhe, has never ſullied the purity of my 


regards.“ 


No nation can boaſt of having for ſo long a 
period of time poſſeſſed ſo many ſocial and politi- 
cal bleſſings. To ſee ſo many millions of men, 


enjoying an uninterrupted poſſeſſion of rights, 
worthy 
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worthy of the dignity of human nature, is a 
circumſtance unexampled in hiſtory. 


It is in that fortunate Iſland alone, that 
the accumulation of - riches, luxury, pleaſures, 
and all their dangerous conſequences, has not 
given to any one claſs of citizens a pernicious 
and dangerous aſcendancy over the laws. 
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